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LOOMIS FILTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
Improved oyster Simple and Effective 
LOOM IS-MANNING FIL’ TER CO. 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bl , Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Pt LPHIA 


Washington 











The Largest 








“Lock Joint” 
Colums ke er Built 
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THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE 
A STANDARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUTE 


EQUIPMENT IS DESIRED. 


INSTALLED IN 


CONNECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE COL- 
LECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 


MAKERS 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 


MARBLE & GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 


Established 1830. New York 
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HARTMANN BROS. MFG. COMPANY, ¥ rc a iar E also make all kinds of sheet metal 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. « SEND FOR CALALGE “oe P oy 
New York Office, - - - 1123 Broadway. “ roofing and siding; Cornices, Finials* 
Also eh : ™ Crestings, Skylights, Metal Shingles, Metal 
HENRY SANDERS - Chicago, Ill ; for fi 
ry trol tT. ork NING tg . It taht AH MFG. tL Lath, Multiplex Plate for fireproof floors and 
Mi ee i so wg [Nord COLUMBUS OHIGQ U.S roofs; Steel Office and Vault Equipment, etc 
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STEEL CEILINGS 


EXCLUSIVE IN STYLE 








Write us for Catalogue and Prices. 




















Bound 


The 


12 WEST 


in Red Cloth, Gilt Top, 
Containing 82 Plates, each 10x14 


American 
FORTIETH 


Price, $5.00 
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The American Architect and Building News 


Vor. LXXXIX. 
REGULAR EDITION 
$6 a year 





Contains over 700 pages of text and 
nearly 500 pages of plate illustrations, 
reproduced mainly from copyrighted 
photographs and from architects’ plans 
and drawings. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1906. No. 1584 





INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


$16 a year 


A weekly Journal of Constructive 


and Decorative Art. Published 
every Saturday by : ; 
. * Contains the same matter as the Reg 
od tilar Edition and also 100 pages of plates 
He AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 
from foreign subjects and 100 pages 
(Incorporated) 
12 West 4gorH St., New York. 


made by the gelatine or photogravure 
process. 























OFFICE AND STUDIOS 








H. F. HUBER & CO. 


382 FIFTH AVENUE  pQvcetorn 
N EW YO R K Furnishers 


Architectural 
Woodworkers 


Execute .in their own factory and shops 
complete high-class interiors for Architects who 
appreciate the proper interpretation of their 
plans. Modelers of recognized ability are 
included in the staff of detailers at the Fifth 
Ave. studios to execute under the architect’s 
direction the preliminary scale and full-size 


models before the details go to the factory. 


ESTIMATES RENDERED FOR WORK IN 
ANY PART OF THE STATES 


FACTORY OFFICE AND STUDIOS UPHOLSTERING DEP'1 
18th to roth St., Avenue ¢ 382 Fifth Avenue 163 West 20th Street 
Tel., 1031 Gramer¢ Tel., 3555 38th Street Tel., 3628 Madison S 
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**MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
4o Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, o”x11t’ 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00 
THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers 











GOOD STOCK 


needs good lighting. The ideal light should 
light the goods and not be seen while doing 
so. The Frink Reflector fills every require- 
ment for perfect window lighting. 


Il. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 








MORSE’S #~= NT 
White {NG CEME 


The Frank E. Morse Co., 17 STATE ST. NEW YORK 


Specially Pre pared 
for the Finest Grades of Marbl 
Granite, Limestone, Tile and Stucco Work 














| he Right Varnish “Norman Monuments of 

To specify is the one exactly adapted for the particular requir », a? 
ments. Don't use Saseuhenr varnish fe - a front door, or ll varnish I alermo 
for the trim When you specify intelligently permanent satis- 
faction is always obtained by using ARNE DE 

I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS a ce i 
Varnish booklet tells which to use. 

Pri 17 $1 Us iL 35) 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago 








The American Architect, Publishers 
45 Broadway, New York 
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IN USE ON 


| PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER TILING) 


STATEN ISLAND FERRY BOATS, NEW YORK CITY. 











The Thickest 
Rubber ‘Tiling 
on the market, 
being full three- 
eighths of an 
inch in thick- 
ness—much to 
the advantage 
of its wearing 


qualities. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLE TILES. 








Manufactured under Letters 


NEW YORK: 1665 Broadway 
ST. LOUIS: 826 8S. 18th Street 


a 





Patent No. 708,472 and sold exclusively by 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
CHICAGO: 166 Lake Street 





Suitable where- 
ever a Noise- 
less, Attractive, 
Durable and 


Sanitary Floor 





s required. 





The proposition we 
can make will show 
that the price of In- 
terlocking Rubber Til- 
ing is no longer pro 


hibitive. 





us and our representatives. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA: 615 N. Brpad Street 
LONDON: 4 Snow Hill 7 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 
GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted as 
special students 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Str. Lovis, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 





SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 





tificate For qualified draughtsmen; affording 
option in architectural engineering. ) 

COMBINED COURSES rn Arts anp ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. and B. S. im Arch 
may be taken in Six years 

COLL Bt GI GRADUATES granted advanced 


star ng 





SUMM ER. COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
in “the Four Year Course may be se 
cured 
or full information address: DR. J. H 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
f Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


ing 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study lez 
degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
= ne (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science 





For the catalogue and information, address 
L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass N. S. SHALER, Dean 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modeled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Archae- 
ology, etc 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 








ear professional courses in Architec 
tu in Architectural E ngineering. Special 
cou iraftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 


Department of Architecture 


W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Ursana, I11 








PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


OFFERS A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN 

ARCHITECTURE 
arranged in preparation for practical office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction archi- 
soe hi story, architectural design, freehand 
irawing, color, mathematics and strength of 
materials 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“‘The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Buitpinc, NEw York. 








Are pronounced by leading Architects 
to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUST E D for the inside wiring of 
PUBLIC S PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


L. CANDEE, | M 
H "Du RANT CHEEVER, } 
Geo. T. Manson, Gen {Supt W. H. Hopes, Sec’y 


anagers 








RADE MA 
REG.U'S PATENT. OFFICE. 


O KO N ey EK INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRES 


Candee Weatherproof Wires 





Okonite Waterproof Tape 





Manson Protecting Tape 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE OKONITE CO., Ltd. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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Permanent as the Pyramids 
| 
In the Raymond system of concrete Raymond concrete piles are tapering 
piling a shell or form is driven toa and have a supporting value their 
firm bearing, remains in the ground SRV ty h 
and is filled with carefully mixed en ane eee 
eal Every pile a perfect monolith. 
: sain 7 — stearate — A carefully prepared book of facts on 
perfect pile in every instance. concrete piling free on application. 
oa. Gen Offices 135 Adams St. 
; Raymond Concrete Pile Co. ©" e437 E835 
\q 
) 





BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY’S MODEL FACTORY 








An Illustration of Our Work, 








All Structural Parts of Reinforced Concrete. 


Turner Construction Co., New York 


Walls Veneered with Brick. 








SOCIETIES 


These drawings were judged by a special PERSONAL MENTION. 


jury composed of Henry Hornbostel, Wil 


liam # Scaife, e M Bartberger and OU M 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER, A.LA 1 opp 


CLEVELAND, O.—B«e 


ae ] 
Che first prize of $250, in t form of “at 7 ; ’ A 1 : 

Che drawings submitted in the architec- traveling scholarship which will enable the the oa , ee - 
tural competition for the two prizes offered winner to travel in Eastern cities for a to Pritegy D $20.00 
by the Pittsburgh Chapter, American Insti- period of one month, was awarded to H. E. (2). (.: reg 
tute of Architects, for the best design for Markley The second prize of $50 was : 
an artistic, moderate-cost dwelling house awarded to Thomas Pringle. Honorabl RicHMOND, \ ir. W. Duncan Le 
have been on exhibition at the Carnegie mention was awarded to William H. King, who for , | 
Institute. Jr. the firm of Jj. D 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 7 


Catalogue 1906 1 
| Corrugated Bars for 
Reinforced Concrete 


. : ° . . . 
- | will be sent to Architects and Engineers 


, | upon request 
‘ \ 


4 3) Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Com pany 


























(Formerly St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co.) 


Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


worm 


= Ee 
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Iron and Steel Preservation 


Iron and steel will rot like wood, and they need protection. Various materials spring up from time to 


je nd cad hal Sa sa lS mad lid silt el 








time with more or less positive claims as preservatives for these metals; but there is only one which 
successfully stands the repeated tests of chem:sts and architects. That is Red Lead. 

Of course, there is a difference in Red Leads, but if iron or steel is carefully painted with our red lead 
(any one of our brands, some of which are named below) according to specifications, which we shall be 
glad to furnish to any architect, the result will be a protective coating, superior to any other known. 


The Most Convenient to Work 


\ Red Lead should be fine, should mix easily with oil, and should remain suspended in the oil with- 
out hardening for a reasonable length of time. These qualities are possessed by the brands named below, 
and their general working qualities will commend themselves as a practical metal paint as well as the best 
preservative known. 


Standard Brands Red Lead Anchor, Armstrong & McKelvy, Atlantic, Lewis, Southern. 


National Lead Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. PITTSBURGH: National Lead and Oil Co 
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The Kahn Trussed Bar 
The Backbone of Modern Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Detroit U.S.A. 








OUR NEW _ SYSTEM OF HOLLOW TILE CONSTRUCTION ELIMINATES THE USE OF STEEI 


aE Catalogue showing the Johnson Sy stem of Fire proofing suitable ¢. reen h O Uu S e S 


Residences and Offices as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings 


id _ eine a x Jessemer eee . ‘ . 7 y . 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., 3°9me" PITTSBURG, PA. LORD & BURNHAM CO 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Baltimore Cleveland Canton Minneapolis Broadway and 26th Street, NEW YORK 
































CADETS’ QUARTERS, U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY. 
ERNEST FLAGG,*ARCHITECT. NOEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BUILDERS. 


All plaster work is on the Clinton Wire Lath. 

The Clinton Lath lends itself admirably to the most intricate and elaborate plaster work, combining 
as it does lightness, easy molding and rigidity to a remarkable degree. 

The V stiffening braces, placed horizontally in the lath used for flat surfaces 8 inches on centres 
absolutely prevent the bending and sagging caused by the pressure of the trowel as the plaster is applied, 
and by its weight afterwards, so noticeable in other forms of lathing. 

Send for New Catalogue of the Clinton Fire-Proofing System. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


— ; _ 
CLINTON, MASS. 
ALBERT OLIVER, HUNKINS-WILL - LIME & CEMENT CO., 
1so Nassau St., New York South End 18th St. Bridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
909 Alaska Bidg., Seattle. 











city, is now a partner in the firm, which is fourth St., and his brother, Arthur Hod The occupants were almost without food 
now known as M. J. Dimmock and W. dick, of Buffalo, who, it had been thought, for a week, but they finally reached Nor 
Duncan Lee, associate architects were lost at sea while making a trip from folk 


Charleston, S. C., to Norfolk, Va., in a 
large naphtha launch, have been heard 
from and are safe. It has been learned 35 
that a heavy gale had thrown the launch up Klein’s Hotel, Cecil, Saturday, April 14 

New York, N. Y.—Mr. August O. Hod- on the coast almost directly on the bound- Death is supposed to have been the result 
dick, architect, of No. 29 West Thirty- ary line between North and South Carolina. of heart disease. 


New York, N. Y.—The address of Ros 
siter & Wright, architects, after April 26 
will be 110 East Twenty-third St 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—Earl McMartin, aged 


years, an architect, died suddenly in 
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James A. Miller @ Bro. 


135 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURE RS 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 








Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 














MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF 


AND CIRCULARS FREE 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., new 'vork 


SAMPLES 


INSULATOR 


143 Liberty St. 











FIRE PROOF 
WIRE-GLASS 





Jounstown, Pa—Mr. J. L. Layton, 
irchitect, has entered suit before Alderman 
James W recover from the Rodef 
Sholem Hebrew congregation $263, alleged 
be due him for extra work done on the 
lans for the new synagogue on Iron street. 
Mr. Layton claims that after his original 
set of drawings had been accepted, he was 
front ele 


Re ese to 


1 to get out an entirely new 
vation This, he claims, was extra work, 
tor W | should be paid, while the offi 
yt congregation maintain, on the 
er hand, that he did nothing in addition 
wl vas originally agreed upon. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y A resolution has 


Board of Education 
‘ouncil to increase the 
nt asked for in the budget by $2,000 


een adopter 


e purpose of paying Architect H. 
Sun Gardner for his services to date in 
aking plans for the Robinson Street 
Scho his action is considered neces 
sary in view of the fact that there appears 
be no immediate prospect of carrying 
PitrsFIELD, Mass.—Messrs. L. C. Albro 
l Lindberg have formed a part 
rship for the practice of architecture 
CLEVELAND, O rhe long fight between 
the ( ty Building Commission and Leh 
& Schmidt, architects, will probably 
rr ettled in favor f the architects, as 
( y Solicitor Stage has decided that 
ey e entitled to pay for alterations 
le in the plans 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


The 
an origin as 


DERIVATION OF IRONMONGER word 


“ironmonger”’ has as 


curious 


any other word in the English language. 
It means literally an eater of iron and came 
to its present use in this way: There was 
once a law that forbade buying fish to sell 
again, and the fish-hawkers, who still car- 
ried on their trade in spite of the law, were 
facetiously termed fish-eaters or fish 
mongers, for, to evade the law, their large 
purchases of fish were said to be for their 
consumption. Gradually the term 


j monger 
applied to 


other trades, cheese 
monger, until at last it came to mean any 
middle man, as distinguished from a man 
ufacturer, and so was applied to the dealer 
in hardware.—London Graphic 


was 


as 


\ house is being torn down in Phila 
delphia to find a rich man’s will. Suppose 
the will, if found, should leave the house 
to somebody Wouldn’t that complicate 
matters ?—Eachange. 

\ GrowtH IN ArtTIstTIC PERCEPTION. 
Those who remember the character of 
the building will appreciate this anecdote 
that the Boston Transcript tells: “The 


destruction of the Hopkins Art Institute in 


San Francisco, formerly the residence of 
the man whose name it bore, recalls a 
story to the effect that in the latter days 


of the late Mark Hopkins, when his mental 


faculties were clouded, he would go to a 
point where he could obtain the proper 
perspective, and gazing upon the splendid 
edifice, remark to himself: ‘I wonder 


what blanked fool built that house.’ ” 


No. 7 WALL Street.—W. Wheeler Smith, 
the well-known New York architect, is the 
owner of the skyscraping building at No. 
7 Wall St. Its corner could not be filled 
out, as everybody knows, because the owner 


News. 
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of the little store at Broadway and Wall 
refused to sell. That little store is No. 1 
Wall. Mr. Wheeler had a perfect right to 
number his splendid building, 3, 5, 7 Wall, 
and was about to do when Frederick 
Hopeful Brooks intervened. “God 
you, Wheeler,” he said, “3 is the unluckiest 
of numbers. 


sO 


bless 


There is nothing in 5 one way 


or the other, but 7 is all to the good. Cut 
out 3 and 5 and stick to the 7. | have never 
lost a dollar in betting on 7. You will 


cram your building full of tenants if you 
take my advice.” So No. 7 it is, and there 
is no 3 or 5 Wall.—New York Press. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in 
formation from the smaller and outiying 


towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Spier & Rohn, architects, of De 
troit, for the erection of a hospital, at a 
cost of $100,000. 


Aupurn, N. Y.—Bids are until 
May 18 by the building committee of Trim 
ty Methodist Episcopal Church for the con 
struction of a stone and brick church. C. D 
Skinner, 148 East St. is pastor 
Brown & Davis, 41 East 4th St., Cincinnati, 
the architects. 

BALTIMORE. Mp.—Samuel E. D. Stuart, 
516 North Broadway, will erect restaurant 
building at 306 East Baltimore St.; four 
stories and basement, 20 x 140 ft. John 
B. McElfatrick & Son, 1402 Broadway, New 
York, architects. 


asked 


Genesee 


are 


Ballinger & Perrot, architects, 102 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa., will shortly in 
vite estimates for a 3-story and basement 
building, 80 x 280 ft., of reinforced concrete 
construction throughout, to be erected at the 
northeast corner of Oliver St. and Green 
mount Ave., for the Friedenwald Co., lithog 
raphers. 


BetHLenHeM, Pa.—Herbert E. Havens & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., been awarded 
a contract for the erection of a 4-story 
office building for the Bethlehem Steel Co 
The building will be 135 x 160 ft., of fire 
proof construction, with an 
brick and terra-cotta front; cost will be 
about $200,000. Cope & Stewardson, Phila 
delphia, architects. 


Cameron, Mo.—R. G. Kirsch, architect, 
Olive and oth Sts., St. Louis, has prepared 
plans for a court house to be erected here, 
at a cost of $75,000. 


has 


ornamental 


Canon City, Cot. 
pared by F. S. Granger, of the Interurban 
Railway, for the erection of hotels and vari 
ous other buildings at the hot springs near 
Canon City. 


Plans are being pr« 


Estimated cost is $200,000. 


CARLISLE, Pa.—W. W. Jury, architect, 
Shamokin, Pa., is preparing plans for a 
4-story brick and steel, fireproof brewery 
for the Carlisle Brewing Co 
equipment will be -installed. 


Complete 


CuHarLotte, N. C.—Wheeler, Runge & 
Dickey have completed plans for hotel pre 
viously reported to be erected by Julian H 
Little, C. B. Bryant and O. D. Wheeler: 
steel frame construction; five stories, 100 x 
130 ft.; light pressed brick; two electric 
passenger and one freight elevator; cost, 
$150,000. 
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DRAUGHTSMEN’S 
PENCILS 


Send 16-cts. in Stamps for Booklet 14-J and Samples 
| soserH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


DIXON’S craruite PENCILS 
ARE UNSURPASSED FOR gt yt oe 


TO 
AND UNIFO 


UGHNESS, EVENNESS OF GRADING 
RM EXCELLENCE. 


ELEVEN DEGREES OF HARDNESS. 











lished 1883. 





ART GLASS METAL SETTING 


Solid Copper, Zinc, and all styles of finishes. 
Special designs and estimates submitted on appli- 
cation. Grand Prize, St. Louis Exposition. Estab- 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO, = “GiRckGesatTS 


Illinois Street 











STANLEY’S 


BALL 
BEARING 
HINGES 


In WROUGHT BRONZE and STEEL 


NEVER rot AR DOWN. NEVER CREAK. 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING. 


The improved washer protects the balls 
against moisture and dust. 


For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Attractive Literature for the asking. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Weather Vanes, Lightning Rods, 
Church Crosses, Flag-poles, etc. 


Erection and Repairs. 
Send for Catalogues, 


Thomas W. Jones, - 180 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 


Mortar Colors 


BLACK - RED - BROWN - BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 
Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 








They are the original colors 
manufactured, and are the 
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Not brittle; wilNneither scratch nor 
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not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transpar- 
ent, preserving the natural color and beauty of the 
wood. Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House- Furnishings. 
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FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets: “ 


tions for Architects.” 
We do not grind zinc in oil 
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If the skies rained oil, paint would never “chalk.” 
paint, and as the skies rain water and not oil, absorbent paint does not protect the 


Chalking is prevented by the addition of OXIDE OF ZINC—combination paints 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC do not become “chalky” or absorbent, neither do they 
discolor, and, furthermore, they are very durable and economical. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., 7 
The Paint Question,” 
ture,” “Paint: Why, How and When,” “ 


A list of manufacturers of Zine White Paints will 
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W. A. Nicholson, architect, 6541 Green- 
wood Ave., has made plans for a 15-flat 
building, to be erected on the North Side 
for C. Bauckman, 108 La Salle St. To be 
three stories, 125 x 50 ft., built of brick and 
stone, with composition roof. Estimated 
cost, $60,000. 


George W. Garnsey, architect, Adams 
Express Building, has prepared plans and 
is taking figures for the erection of a the- 
ater at Englewood Ave. and South Hal- 
sted St., for Clifford’Bros. Building will 
be 70 x 130 ft., and: will cost about $85,000. 


CINCINNATI, Ont0.—The congregation of 
St. Mark’s Church, Evanston City, will 
erect a $35,000 combination church and 
sehool building, 55 x 93 ft., and which will 
contain an auditorium. Steam or hot water 





heating. Architect Anthony Kunz, Jr., 955 
West Court, should be addressed. 

The city will shortly begin the work of 
enlargement of the Branch Hospital, work 
on which has been delayed on account of 
pending legislation. The improvements will 
cost about $250,000. The Board of Pub- 
lic Service has charge of the work. Sam- 
uel Hannaford & Sons, architects. 

Louis P. Ficks will erect a $50,000 brick 
and stone residence, 90 x 150 ft. Hot 
water heating. Gilmore & McLaughlin, 
architects, Johnston Building. 

CorDdELE, Ga.—Crisp county will erect a 
brick and stone courthouse and jail build 
ing, 90x 120 ft., of fireproof construction, 
equipped with electric lights and costing 
$100,000. S. W. Coney, ordinary. 

DALLAS, 


Tex.—The Stevenson-Kenyon 





Greenhouse 
Heating 


is a matter of eco- 
nomics—a question of 
plant life and the con- 
tinued confidence of a 
client. We install the 
heating plant in the 
same careful, skillful 
way we do everything 
else—the architect is 
relieved of a trying 
burden. 


Hitchings & Company 
Greenhouse Builders and Designers 
Manufacturers of 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
New York 


1170 Broadway, 


Construction Co. has been awarded the 
contract, at $200,000, for the erection of 
Holy Trinity College, at Oak Lawn. H. A 
Overbeck, 249 Main St., is the architect 


NI 


Deapwoop, S. D.—Plans for a $75,000 
courthouse have been accepted, and _ bids 
will be invited shortly. 


Denver, Cot.—Architect Harlan Thomas, 
416 Boston Block, Denver, has prepared 
plans for a $70,000 3-story pressed brick 
and stone apartment house, 50 x 125 ft., for 
the Troy Investment Co. 


Des Mornes, Ia.—Hallett & Rawson, 
architects, have plans for four additional 
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stories to the Utica Building, on 6th and 
Walnut Sts., for the proprietor, Isaac A. 
Friedlich. Cost, $75,000. 

Edward Millaird, manager of the Foster 
Amusement Co., it is stated, has secured 
a permit to erect a $75,000 theater on the 
site of the Grand Opera House, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Detroit, MIcH. 
Miami Ave., 
southeast 


Gustave W. Zanger, 36 
has bought a large lot at the 
Miami Ave. and John 
R. St., upon which he will build an &-story 
business building, including a cold storage 
department, at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

EpMoNTON, ALBERTA.—York & Secord, of 
Winnipeg, will erect a $60,000 addition to 
the Windsor Hotel. 

Exiicotr City, Mp—tThe Christian 
Brothers at Rock Hill College are planning 
the erection of a 3-story addition, 50 x 130 
ft The new building will be of stone and 
brick, and will cost $100,000. 
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GALVESTON, TEX.—Hon. J. W. Riggins, 
of Houston, is interested in the project to 
erect a hotel near Galveston, to cost about 
$500,000 

GRAND Forks, N. D.—J. W. Ross, archi- 
tect, has prepared plans for a library build 
ing for the State university. Bids cannot 
be taken until the regents have arranged for 
funds 
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ey the many admirable things that have been done 
to relieve distress at San Francisco none seems to 
us to be more timely and praiseworthy than the action of 
Mr. H. E. Huntington, who, with a contribution of $30,- 
000, starts the raising of a fund for the relief of “profes- 
sional men” and their families who have suffered by the 
fire. It is always the case in such a disaster that the 
severity of loss falis most heavily not upon the wealthy, 
who generally have some sort of reserve to: fall back upon, 
nor upon the poor, accustomed to manual labor and hard 
living, but upon those whose duties in life force them to 
keep up appearances at the expense of the accumulating 
of a reserve fund for a time of need. While many men, of 
various callings, belong to this class, the professional man, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer and the architect, is 
by such a disaster put much more at a disadvantage than 
the bookkeeper, the clerk and the salesman, since their 
usefulness depends largely on their having available for 
immediate use not only the tools of their calling, but also a 
fair working library; and it is the object of Mr. Hun- 
tington’s thoughtfulness to provide such tools and libra- 
ries for those who need them. It is quite immaterial that 
most of the doctors and lawyers are already exceptionally 
busy, while the architects and the engineers are certain 
to have more work to attend to during the next twelve 
months than, a day before the fire, they could possibly 
have expected to come to them during the next twelve 
vears. For the moment they are in distress, and as, be- 
cause of their professional losses, they are unable to give 
their stricken community the full benefit of their know!- 
edge and skill, it is a happy event that someone has 
thought to afford them this special relief. 
D' JUBTLESS the other cities to whom Mayor 
Schmitz appealed for the loan of architects and 
draughtsmen responded in a prompt and satisfactory way, 
but no one of them could have handled the matter in a 
more business-like way than did Boston, or rather the 
Boston Society of Architects. As soon as the appeal was 
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the course of a few hours had discovered that there were 
seventy architects and draughtsmen who would and could 
go to San Francisco; but it was felt that what was needed 
was men of real efficiency and that those of less ability 
andthe “floaters” could be left to await further calls, or 
could be trusted to find their own way to the scene of ac 
tivity. Accordingly the officers of the Society subjected 
the applicants to a species of examination, the result being 
that eighteen men of assorted attainments were forwarded 
at once, with the needful drawing materials, each man 
being guaranteed by the Society a month’s pay at some 
thing better than the “prevailing rate of wages.” From 
this we apprehend that it is the idea that these men shall 
hold together, for a month at least, as an emergencv force, 
doing what work is needful for Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the promptest and most efficient way, without thought of 
sending out bills “for services rendered.” If other 
cities have organized their contributed architectural help 
in the same way, and if these units could be brought into 
working harmony and proceed on the same lines as the 
great draughting-offices organized by Mr. Burnham at 
Chicago and Mr. Taylor at St. Louis, the task of recreat- 
ing a skeleton, yet habitable, city would be greatly helped. 
O N the whole, we incline to feel that the one real 
warning to be deduced from San Francisco's dis- 

aster is that it is unwise for any tenant to believe he may 
safely leave his goods and chattels uninsured because he 
occupies a so-called—or a real—fireproof building. The 
testimony of Pittsburgh, of Baltimore, of San Francisco 
is the same in each case: it is at present almost an impos 
sibilty to preserve the contents of a building. Now, the 
thing that most of us—who are to the owners of buildings 
as twenty or more to one—particularly desire to preserve 
is the contents of a building, whether animate or inani- 
mate. If we can but preserve the contents the fate of the 
container is to most of us of very minor importance. Yet, 
curiously enough, the clamor, the demand for sympathy, is 
raised largely in behalf of the building and its owner, 
when really they least deserve it, since they have sinned 
against their too-confiding tenants—innocently, of course. 
I F the public were not simply what it is, a great brutal 
bully, it, or the fraction of it represented by San 
rancisco, would recognize that there lies before it an 
admirable chance for putting into practice the theory of 
municipal ownership. Until now the propagandists of 
this theory wait until private energy and private capital 
have developed a business which has grown to be of such 
general service that it is called a “public utility,” and 
then, when it has reached that stature and acquired that 
name, the upholders of the municipal-ownership idea 
appear on the scene with the plea that the public ought to 
own such public utilities and therefore should wrest them 


from the men who have created them. Now, it should be 


made known the Society took the matter in hand, and in patent to these idealists that at San lrancisco there is a 
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first-rate chance for the community to set up as a munici- 
pal owner in good shape, since by the simple process of an 
exercise of the right of eminent domain over now unim- 
proved real estate that community is in position to erect 
for itself such fireproof and earthquake-proof buildings 
as pleases it, and can thereafter lease them on short, long, 
or perpetual leases to such citizens as wish to occupy them. 


I NSTEAD of doing this, the community, in its usual 

bullying way, will try to place the burden on the 
shoulders of indviduals, and will seek to protect itself by 
prescribing possibly impracticable conditions under which 
buildings may be erected. If the conditions imposed by 
public ordinance were always respected and there were 
no such things as scamping and Jerry-building, the result- 
ing buildings erected by controlled private enterprise 
might be as good and perfect as buildings carefully 
] 


erected by the community itself; but every one knows 


how successfully private selfishness can evade public 


responsibilities. 


Yet, as we said last week of the parties 
in interest, the general community has greater interest in 
the erection of indestructible buildings than have either 
the private owner or the owner's tenants, For that rea- 
son it is for the interest of the community to encourage 
the erection of such buildings, not by making compliance 
with the law bear unfairly on the investor, but by actually 


] 1 


lightening his load. If, for the mere sake of increasing 
the architectural beauty of its street effects, Paris is will- 
ing each year to abate one-half of the taxes upon the six 
houses built during the preceding twelve months judged 
successful in the Concours de facades, a wise American 
community should perceve the utility of abating, for a 
term of vears, the taxes upon new fireproof buildings until 
the rebate has equaled the excess, at least, of cost of inde- 
Put in 


structible over destructible buildings. extreme 


language. the man who in an ordinary American city 
erects a fireproof building commits folly, since he confers 
a boon on his neighbors and the community at large for 
which he receives no return. The community ought to 
even up the obligation in the only way within its power. 
and that is by remission of taxes. 

HIE most persons would willingly concede that it 
for the National 


railroads, because of the 


would be proper (sovernment 


to build and operate its own 
common value and desirability of having lines of military 
communication unbroken and the systematic transfer of 
mail matter uninterrupted, they would unquestionably feel 
it ought to be unconstitutional, even if it actually be not 
so already, that the National Government should enter 
nto trade as competitor of private enterprise. The entire 


husiness world would rise in protest, if it should be 
attempted to eliminate from the daily market the best 
customer there is. But there are circumstances under 


which the Government may temporarily “go into trade,” 
as Charles Reade put it. For instance, just now, progress 
upon the twenty-four irrigation projects in the West, to 
whose prompt execution the Government is pledged, is 
just now seriously interfered with, because it is impos 


sible to obtain in the regular market at an economical price 
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the vast amount of cement that these great engineering 
projects call for. Ata recent “opening” of proposals for 
two thousand barrels of cement in Idaho only one bid was 
received, and in this case, owing to the present pressure 
on the market, the rate was fifty per cent. higher than the 
market price of a few months ago. In face of this ob 
stacle the Government is inclined to seek relief by estab- 
lishing its own cement-mills, and has actually in operation 
in the Salt River district in Arizona a small plant that is 
turning out daily a few hundred barrels of cement of a 
satisfactory quality. As a temporary expedient for avoid- 
ing costly delay, little valid argument can be advanced 
against this undertaking ; but it may prove the small end 
of a wedge that would seriously affect the great cement 
industry which has had such a phenomenal growth in the 
last five years. How disastrous it might be to have the 
Government disappear as a customer in the generai 
market may be inferred from the fact that the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad has just closed a contract to deliver 
at New Orleans during the next thirty days twenty thou- 
sand carloads of cement for use on the Panama Canal. 
HE project for building in New York, at a cost of 
some two million dollars, an endowed theater which 
shall be maintained essentially in a class with the Theatre 
Francais is interesting for at least two reasons. First, 
if the programme is correctly reported, the architects of 
the building are to be paid six per cent.—a very different 
affair from the sliding scale adopted for the Cook County 
Court-house, and, in the second place, we believe that no 
one of the nine firms invited to take part in the pre- 
liminary competition has ever built a theatre, although all 
of them are men of large general practice. It seems pos- 
sible, then, that the resulting building may be unconven- 
tional, perhaps even delicate and chaste, in its decorative 
treatment and so distinctly refreshing to the jaded fre- 
quenter of the ordinary tawdry and vulgar play-houses. 
The first competition has left as final competitors Messrs 
Carrere & Hastings and Warren & Wetmore. 
N the course of certain comments upon the late “tin- 
which he addresses to the Metal 
iorker, Mr. W. U. Follansbee expresses the belief that a 


plate conference” 


large part of the trouble is due not only to the careless 
handling of roofers and those who frequent roofs but 
still more to their careless footing, and he recalls how, 
twenty-five vears or so ago, he was not infrequently 
warned by the workman to keep off the roof because 


he was not at the moment “wearing rubbers, as were 
the workmen, as was insisted upon by all firms then that 
had a reputation for good work.” This point is well 
taken, as everyone must know who has noted the nail- 
mark of heel and sole trampled all over a roof, whether 
new or old. The old saying “there is nothing like leath- 
er” should be abandoned and roofers, at least, should sub- 
stitute rubber; in fact, in vew of the danger from slip- 
ping and the ever-present danger of electric shock, a 
paternally-minded municipal council might easily pass a 
more foolish ordinance than one forbidding any one from 


going upon a roof unless shod with rubber-soled shoes. 
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5 ie saltimore fire was appalling; the San Francisco holo- 
caust simply staggers one, horrifies, dumbfounds. And 
so soon upon the heels of the other! View it as you will, 
poor buildings are to blame for the major part of this great 
sacrifice of life and property. We have heard it stated in th 
pulpit that the earthquake was the “act of God” and that no 
human power could stay it. Granted. And that the earthquake 
was also to blame for the breakage in the water-service is also 
conceded, as well as that numerous fires were started by reason of 
the earthquake. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, had there 
not been so much fuel for those incipient fires to feed upon, there 
would have been no conflagration, no such loss of life, such 
desolation, such irreparable loss. 

People depend too much upon water, Providence, good luck, 
reimbursement from the insurance companies. We are gamblers 
with Fate and have taken awful chances in many directions, and 
particularly with our buildings. In Baltimore, spite of water and 
the superhuman efforts of her own and borrowed fire-brigades, 
the fire burned itself out only at the water's edge in one direction 
and spent its fury upon the splendid bulwark of skyscrapers in 
the other. The actual extinguishing of fire cut small figure there. 
he great buildings were damaged in all their non-fireproof 
parts, true, but they saved the city beyond them. In San Fran 
cisco the fire burned itself to the water's edge, too, but in the other 
direction encountered no bulwarks, no opposition; her tall build 
ings were few and far apart, and the rank and file of her build 
ings, commercial, domestic—all, were miserably poor; one of the 
worst-built cities in this country of flimsy construction. And 
yet the friends who abet us in our gambling propensities, the 
insurance companies, wrote policies at /ow rates in San Francisco, 
knowing that the buildings were most shabbily built, bat depend- 
ing upon the efficiency of the city’s splendid fire-department! 
\s things have turned out, it was indeed a poor speculation for 
them. The big fellows can stand it, though it will make a con 
siderable hole in their surplus, and the small fry, having gotten 
what premiums they could, simply fade out of existence. 

estimating that the total losses will amount to $250,000,000, 
fire is directly blamable for $200,000,000 of that ;' and it is doubt 
ful if the sufferers will get back $125,000,000 in insurance. Add 
the $200,000,000 wiped out by fire to the $200,000,000 more that it 
is reasonable to expect will burn up during the year—if all con 
ditions remain normal and no further catastrophes happen, though 
it would take but a turn of the wheel of Fate to almost parallel 
San Francisco in New Orleans, in New York, in Boston, in any 
of our large cities where much flimsy building is congested in 
sections—and you have $400,000,000 in smoke as the record for 
1906! 1905 footed up $175,000,000 ; 1904, $230,000,000 ; 1903, $150, 
000,000. Or, assuming that the Nation has put $12,000,000,000 in 
building since Colonial times, we have actually burned $3,000,- 
000,000 of it. Earthquakes have shaken down and we have torn 
down fully $3,000,000,000 more of buildings, because of their old 
age or juvenile senility—and we have built badly so persistently 
that it is small wonder that more building has not had to be 
replaced or did not burn down ere this. Generally, when we talk 
ot losses, the word is used qualifiedly. In a speculation or depre- 
ciation of stock or anything of that kind, someone gets the money 

what is one man’s loss is another man’s gain; not so with fire; 
that loss is absolute, doing no good to anyone; it is represented 
solely by smoke: that is, it is a net loss. Other sums can be in- 
cluded in the general term, though someone does derive some 
benefit therefrom. For instance, poor construction necessitates 
the maintenance of fire-departments and high-service water equip 
ment. Just in salaries for firemen, we pay out on an average of 
a million dollars per year per city, while water and apparatus eat 
up fully a hundred million dollars a year. Then there is loss of 
business by reason of fire, an item that is incalculable. Next in 
the list of losses comes insurance. ‘True, we got back in 1995 
$95,272,488 from the companies on account of our $175,000,000 
losses. The individual was recouped to a certain extent. He got 
back on an average perhaps 60 per cent. of his actual losses. 
But for this ninety-five million we paid to the companies in pre- 
miums $196,352,347. In other words, they paid out 48.4 per cent. 
of what they took in and the balance represents profit, expenses 
and a surplus fund with which they can gamble with us on big 
risks. Sometimes the “house” loses, as just now in San Fran 


\We will hear much about what the earthquake did to the tall 
buildings, the steel frames; but we may reasonably charge up 
three-fourths of the apparent ‘‘quake’’ damage to the dynamite used 
in great excitement and most unskillfully 


cisco. But, mark you, the insurance people are not in business 
tor fun; watch the rates and note the surplus being built up 
again. 

The folly of it all is pathetic, and certainly a reflection upon 
the intelligence of the people. A million buildings are wiped out 
of existence inside of ten years. In New York they average 
8,709 fires a year; in Chicago, 4,100. Our normal record is three 
theaters, three public halls, twelve churches, ten schools, two hos 
pitals, two asylums, two colleges, six apartment-houses, three 
department stores, two jails, twenty-six hotels, one hundred and 
forty flats and sixteen hundred homes burned up every week in 
the year. Last year we indulged in 45,000 fires. The year before 
we burned up over 6,000 people. Fifty-eight thousand of us live or 
spend part of our time in buildings in which there is an immediate, 
present and great danger of fire; 36,000 of us are in daily immi 
nent peril; that is, that many of us escape from burning build 
ings, are carried out or are otherwise actually in great danger. 
We spend our one life, in most part, in shabbily built affairs; 
we send our children to equally poorly built schools, and then 
we hold up our hands in horror when these things happen that 


ho were 


any sane man must needs expect. In 1904 a few of us w 
called “cranks” used the data that was available then to point 
out the terrible possibilities of fire, the senselessness of it all and 


the urgency there was to build better. We were called “croak 


crs” and the figures we quoted were scoffed at. The Baltimore 
affair was something that probably wouldn't happen again in a 
man's lifetime. A great windstorm had helped that fire along, 
ete. There was no occasion to be alarmed. It was all right for 


millionaires who build skyscrapers to use fireproof construction, 
but wood and more wood was good enough for the average man. 
\nd when 1905 passed by and the record of 1904 was not 


equaled, why, the same wise ones clicked their heels in glee 
and scoffed at us again, saying: “See, 1904 was an exceptional 


case; we will never have anything like that again; lo, we have 
such good fire-departments and so much water.” Ah! water; 
that’s the cure. Say “water” to a city and it is ready to spend any 
number of millions in a vain endeavor to cure fire; suggest pre 
vention of fire, better building, and they will laugh at you. What 
did water do in San Francisco? OQ, true, that was an accident, 
too, but see where the 1904 record will be alongside of that of 
1go6. And remember we were told that not again in a lifetime 
would 1904 be equaled 

But even without San Francisco we had started off on a pretty 
lively pace this year. The average of our losses for 1903 was 
$12,500,000 per month; for 1904—1including Baltimore—$19,166, 
000; for 1905, $14,583,000. But our losses in February last were 
$20,580,910, and our 2,038 fires in March cost us $19,383,560; and 
those of April will certainly go to $220,000,000! 

No wonder we have to exercise what is generally supposed to 
be phenomenal activity in building. If we destroy so much, per 
force we must produce at a corresponding ratio, or where would 
we be? We put up $528,000,000 of buildings in 1905 and our 
building record this year will not fall far short of $800,000,000 
350,000 of our men are directly engaged in building operations, 
while 2,000,000 more are employed in quarries, iron-works, etc 
whose products go into building operations. In New York alone 
they will put up $200,000,000 worth of buildings this year. That 
city spends at the rate of I12c. per day per inhabitant in building 
developments; the country at large spends 2 2-3c. per inhabitant, 
but on the other hand our waste equals 4-7c. per day per inhabi 
tant. This great activity, | say, is necessary; it is commendable; 
but much of it is misplaced, foolish 
he almost impossibility, 


whatever we do, of appreciably diminishing these colossal losses 


The distressing part of the affair is t 


for yet many years. We have built so poorly so persistent! 
in the last few years, 


that, however well we may do and have done 
there are everywhere about us such enormous cities, such great 
piles of inflammable matter, such congested districts of tinder 
boxes, that anything in the nature of a cure within any reasonable 
time is a hopeless dream. We must pay for our folly, and it is 
only a question of time when each of our cities suffers, if not 
as grievously as San Francisco, yet far too grievously. 

Our architects are much to blame and our insurance companies 
share in that blame \ll we can do to-day is to build well, to 
absolutely eliminate wood from the structural parts of buildings, 
to bar everything but entirely fireproof structures in congested 
districts and to throw such safeguards about the old buildings as 
we can. For instance, if a roof requires shingling, don’t shingle 
it with wood; use asbestos shingles. If the sides of a house are 
rather dingy and the woodwork rotted out, don’t repair with 
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form of metal lath and stucco the thing. As 
do the repairing, even in highly inflam 
with non-inflammable materials, and thus, little 
by little, less and less fuel will be offered for fire. When painting 
use something that has been proved fire-retardant 
In new buildings close in stair and 
in old ones use wire-glass 


wood ; put on some 
repairs become necessary, 


mable buildings, 


IS necessary, 
to at 
elevator wells in fireproof partitions; 
and metal. Minimize the fire-risk everywhere. It is simply a 
matter of using less inflammable stuff and more — intelligence. 
\rchitects are to blame, I say, because so many of them think 


least a slight degree. 


only of the pretty exterior and the dainty effects to be had inside 
with fine wood, etc. Everything is sacrificed to those considera 
tions. The safety, the stability of the structure are minor con 


siderations. The average architect knows in a general way that 
fireproof construction costs perhaps 10 per cent. or 12 per cert. 
more than the flimsiest way of building. He does not know that 
that difference in cost is wiped out inside of five or six years and 
that a good building is an absolute economy from its very start. 
lhe chances are ten to one—with the average architect, of course 


that he will not even mention fireproof construction to his 
client; and if he does do so and the total estimates amount to 
a little more than the latter cares to pay, the fireproofing, the 


well-being of that building, is the very first thing to be wiped off 
the list—anything to save the pretty outside. The average lay- 
man knows but little about fireproof construction. It is the archi- 
tect’s province, nay, his very duty, to educate his client in that 
respect. He has been derelict in that duty, and just to that 
extent do I charge him here with being an before 
the fact” to as near a crime as One can well come 

And the insurance people, they, too, have sinned grievously. 
With them it is simply a Heavy as the 
losses have been, the premiums have been proportionally heavier. 
No country on from fire and no country on 
earth pays as heavy premiums. The insurance companies make 
1 brave front in defining what they deem a good risk. A building 
built according to their schedule of requirements is a perfect 
| have no quarrel with them on that score. But they 
It takes the average business 


“accessory 


business proposition. 


suffers so 


eartn 


building ; 


don’t make their rates accordingly. 


man but a minute to figure up that, as far as insurance is con 
cerned, there is no inducement offered him to build well. The 
difference in rates between a good building-risk and a poor 
one is only such as to prove a bait, a temptation to him to build 


as the law permits. He doesn’t know any better. 
in answer to your argument, “Why, the insurance people 


ust as poorly 
He Says 
know what’s good building, and they only make such-and-such a 
difference in my whether I build one way or the other 
Why should I invest. my good money without hope of return?” 
And there the The insurance people have aided and 


rates 


matter lies 


abetted, literally tempted, the man of average intelligence to 
build flimsily. 
It all resolves itself finally into a question of what the munici- 


pality permits. It has been proved beyond doubt that people will 
build only as well as they have to. It is in the blood. 
that have built of wood and still more wood have left their hall 
mark on us 

lhe one thing to do to lessen the peril, little by little, the very 


Generations 


great peril there is in 
put a sudden stop to any building or repairing of buildings with 
inflammable materials. After the Iroquois disaster and the Bal 
timore fire there was quite a scurrying in building-departments, 


every one of our cities and towns, is to 


great activity in revising building-laws, and some good was ac 


complished. But after the proverbial nine days’ excitement, inter- 
again 


People chafed under what they called unwar 
ah, how the 


est lagged 
l 


ranted hardships. It was claimed that the poor man 


poor man is always used as an argument !—would be barred from 
building his modest home. This last disaster may shake us up 
more thoroughly and satisfy every one that our only salvation is 
and that given good building-laws and 
for us to see that the personnel of our 
such that those will be enforced 


the law of compulsion, 
repairs, it then remains 
building-departments is 
without fear or favor. 


laws 


San Francisco is in a position now to surprise the world with 


not only her growth but the manner in which she will rise 
Phoenix-like from her ashes. But will she do it? At Baltimore 
there was a chance to do good things. There have been some 


fine buildings put up, but the rank and file, the three and four 
story stores and warehouses are pitifully like their predecessors 
What happened two years ago could almost be duplicated to-day. 

Naturally, in San anxious to get 
back into homes and places of business with as little delay as 
To build well takes time. Their inclination will be 


Francisco, people will be 


possible 


The American 


Architect. 


to run up something, anything, that can be quickly occupied, and 
those so-called temporary structures will, as in every other case 
after a great fire, remain and be a menace to the other buildings 
that have meantime been properly built. There, as well as gen- 
erally, laws should be paramount, the authorities should take the 
matter in their own hands however loud the protests and severe 
the criticism. It would seem that the most sensible way to pro- 
ceed would be to build camps, or the most temporary of shelters 
and houses in the parks, or in remote districts, for the immediate 
occupancy of the people. Get the water-supply, sewage, light- 
ing and car-service in perfect working order, build up temporary 
sheds in the business district and repair the least damaged build- 
ings so that the business enterprises may be housed for the time 
and transact their affairs. Build these sheds on alternate blocks, 
so that each block may be surrounded by vacant ones. That will 
limit the possibility of fire doing damage to more than a block. 
Lusiness will be somewhat congested and men will work at a 
disadvantage; but it can’t be helped now. It’s like martial law 
the first few days after a fire. It is for the people’s good. 
Then permit only permanent, well-built structures, fireproof in 
design and material on those vacant blocks; then, as they become 
available and are occupied, raze the temporary structures just 
mentioned and continue your good buildings there. That would 
be an orderly, sane way of resuscitating the great city and making 
it what it was planned to be, but was not—the well-built, grand, 
magnificent “‘Metropolis of the Pacific.” 


F. W. Fitzpatrick. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 


ATURE itself made San unique. Topograph- 
ically its site is unparalleled in the world. The peninsula 
stretches northward like a great thumb, seven miles wide. 

At the north is the Golden Gate, to the west the Pacific, to the 
east the bay, encircled by mountains, wild and bleak and terrible. 
At the top of this great thumb the city itself is built upon a 
series of hills. Some cities have single dominant heights, remote, 
unvisited by most of the population, but San Francisco is all hills: 
they are a most vital part of the town. They march down to 
the centers of life and one cannot escape them; they stride north 
and west and must be climbed. The important lines of traffic 
accept these conditions and plunge boldly up and down upon their 
ways, and so, going or returning, the city is always with the 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Francisco 


citizen. 

And so from a dozen points of vantage the pageantry of the 
bay and ocean and mountain is unrolled for all to see. Never 
was a city so prodigal of its friendship and its wealth. She 


salutes one on every crossing, welcoming the visitor openly and 
frankly to her Western heart. In every little valley where the 


slack, rattling cables of her car lines slap and spatter over the 
pulleys some great area of the town exhibits a rising colony of 
blocks of gray, wooden houses rising up and over a shoulder of 


the hill to one side and to the cther. Atop every crest one is 
confronted with farther districts lying not opposite but 
beneath, across low-reaching levels to the right and left. From 
Water Front and Chinatown to the palaces of the Western Addi- 
tion, the town sprawls in multitudes of flats and cottages, garish, 


only 


dun or fantastic. 

All this variety is accented by the astonishing way in which 
the streets have been laid out. When the first little port of entry 
was laid out, in 1846, there was an ideal site for a city, roman- 
ticuly placed between the Golden Gate and the bay, picturesque 
with mountain and water views. It might have been made beau- 
tiful with terraced roads, with driveways conforming to the 
natural features of the topography. But, instead, the checker 
board plan was adopted. Later, the alcalde of Yerba Buena still 
had a chance to modify the rectitude and severity of the old sys 
tem, but the street lines were pushed into the hills without mercy. 
\s one might constrict the wayward fancies of a gypsy maiden to 
the cold, tight-laced ethics of a Puritanical creed, so the city was 
bound to a gridiron of right-angled blocks and narrow ways, 
pursuing their lines up hill and down dale without regard to 
grades or expense. Streets were hacked out of rocks and cliffs 
until now the city is bizarre, incredibly grotesque. Some streets 
are so steep that horses cannot mount them, and the grass grows 
high. Houses stand perched on absurd heights and are reached 
only by flights-on-flights of stairs. 

But still not all its views could even then be ruined. From 
many residences one might command a fair semicircle, a pano- 
rama unsurpassed in any civilized land. From the Pacific and 
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the narrow Golden Gate rise, abrupt and treeless, the Marin 
County hills, Mount Tamalpais to the north, Mount Diablo in the 
east, and between them the islands of the bay, the foothills of 
the Contra Costa shore. 

The very names of San Francisco’s districts are stimulating to 
the imagination—the “Barbary Coast,” with its water front and 
sailors’ boarding-houses; “lar Flat,” with its tenements and its 
manufactories ; “Chinatown,” with its Oriental reek and squalor 
and color—the “Western Addition,” with its magnificent resi 
dences—the “Presidio,” with its miles of sweeping tree-clad 
spaces the “Mission,” with its thousands of littie houses. 
Gelett Burgess in Boston Transcript. 


THE LEGAL OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. 


Tpwerda meeting of the Architectural Association Discussion 
Section and the Law Students’ Debating Society was held 

March 28 in the Law Society’s Hall, Chancery-lane, W. C., 
when an interesting discussion took place on the subject of “The 
Legal Ownership of Architectural Drawings,” which The Builde) 
reports as follows: 

lhe discussion was opened by Mr. William Woodward, on be 
half of the Discussion Section of the Association, who said that 
he might subdivide the subjects as follows, viz., (1) the Senti 
mental, (2) the Practical, (3) the Legal, (4) the Remedy. As to 
the sentimental view, we must differentiate between the architect 
of fifty years ago and the architect of to-day. 

Fifty years ago the architect was permitted by his employer to 
occupy a far longer time in the preparation of his designs than 
he is now, and this resulted in a careful inking-in and finish of 
the drawings which would astonish some of the younger archi 
tects of to-day—not only inking-in and coloring, but perspec 
tive views and elaborate shading of full-size carved work and 
ornament—so that really and truly, apart from design, these 
drawings might be appropriately termed works of art. ‘There 
fore, to deprive the architect of these particular sheets of paper 
was an injury to his sense of right, and his sentimental views 
were considerably upset. He took the pride of an artist in the 
result of so many weeks and months of study, of the work of 
pencil and of brush. As an evidence of this just pride he even 
went so far as to put into frames what were reaily pictures 
possessing considerable artistic merit, apart altogether from de 
sign. As to the average architect of to-day, days were allotted 
to him in place of the weeks and months to his confrére of half a 
century back; he had frequently to be content with hastily-pro 
duced one-eighth-of-an-inch scale pencil drawings, which he 
thrust into the quantity surveyor’s hands as soon as he possibly 
could; he scarcely ever inked-in these small-scale drawings ; trac 
ings were made from them to supply to the builder; the half-inch 
scale and full-size details followed on as soon as possible, all in 
pencil, and the photographer’s art was called in to reproduce 
is many copies of these tracings, within an hour or so, as might 
be desired. So that, regarded as works of art, these drawings 
were as different as possible from those of fifty years ago, and 
probably the last wish of the up-to-date architect would be to 
produce them in court, and, except for other reasons, the sooner 
these drawings were put out of sight the better the architect 
would like it. They would, therefore, probably agree that, apart 
from other questions which naturally arose, the sentimental idea 
of retaining the drawings depended a good deal upon the amount 
of work and of finish which had been bestowed by the architect 
upon the particular sheets of drawing-paper under consideration 
at the time. The late Professor Kerr had dealt with this question 
of ownership of drawings in a broad, business-like way, and, no 
doubt, what it must all come to was that if we could not estab 
lish custom we must get what we want by contract. He assumed 
that when architects’ drawings were referred to as regards 
“ownership,” the contract drawings were meant, and he thought 
the late Alfred Waterhouse, appreciating this, made the tracings 
the contract drawings, and-thus defeated the client as regards 
the retention of the original drawings in the event of dispute as 
to ownership. 

As to the practical point of view, and the injury which might 
arise to architects unless the present state of the law was altered, 
he would quote a case which had recently come to his knowledge 
illustrating the desirability of some change in the law. About 
fifteen years ago a Roman Catholic church was built in War- 
wickshire, under the superintendence of an architect; who handed 
over the drawings to his employers at the finish of the work, but 


whether compulsorily or voluntarily he (the speaker) did not 
know. Quite recently another church had been erected in an 
other part of England from the very drawings left with the 
original employer, who handed them over to the new employer, 
who placed them in the hands of a builder to proceed with the 
work without the aid of an architect, only making such modifica 
tions as became desirable in the second church 

He (the speaker) built a house at Hampstead, and, most 
curious to relate, a gentleman, who wished to butid a house and 
stables on the adjoining piece of land, took a fancy to his design; 
but, instead of coming to him, he found out the buiilder, went to 
him, and, saying that he supposed he had the drawings from 
which he built the house, asked him whether he would build him 
a similar house, thus, no doubt, thinking he would save the archi 
The builder had the drawings, but was honest 


tect’s charges 
enough to decline to have anything to do with the matter unless 
the gentleman employed an architect. He (the speaker) then 
received a visit from the employer, and ultimately built him 
house and stables at a cost of over £12,000 

Another reason—it might be a selfish one—for the non-part 
ing with the drawings was that it occasionally happened that 
idditions and akterations had to be made to premises, and there 
were many employers who thought, very wrongly no doubt, that 
they could save money if they got rid of the architect and went 
direct to the builder with the drawings, who would thus see the 


nature of the construction, and be enabled to make the proposed 


alterations or additions without the aid of the architect An 
other important point was that frequently questions arose years 
after the completion of the building, when it was absolutely es 
sential, for his own defence, that the architect should be in pos 
session of the original drawings, and, finally, it was perfectly 
clear to him that architect's drawings could be of very little 


value to an employer, unless he intended to use them in some 
way or other to the ultimate injury of the architect. All 
might arise in the case of executed works, but the door was 
opened for greater mischief in the case of abandoned works 
In these cases his employer could get the drawings, and having 
paid only half of the charges which he would have paid if the 
contemplated building had been completed, he could hand _ th 
drawings over to a builder, and so save | 


events, he thought he would. But whether he did or not, the 


214 per cent., or, at a 


architect lost a job. 

\s to the law on the subject, the first case fought was the 
well-known one of Ebdy v. McGowan, and in this it was decided 
that upon payment of the balance of his charges, an architect 
must deliver up the plans, unless it had been stipulated that they 
were not to become the property of the employer, and, in his 
book on Building Contracts, Mr. Hudson gave a note on a case 
at Quebec, in which it was held that plans formed an essential 
part of the contract, and, in the absence of proof that they were 
the property of the architect, were deemed to be the property 


of the employer, and they could not be reclaimed by the architect 


lhe court denied the existence of any general binding usage to 
the effect that the plans belonged to the architect and not to the 


leeid } t 


employer. ‘This case was apparently decided upon that of Ebdy 
v. McGowan, and apparently no case had been subsequently tried 
in this country except the important recent one of Gibbon 

Pease, which resulted in the defeat of the architect's contention, 
and, upon appeal, the same unfortunate decision was arrived at 
\ case somewhat bearing upon the subject was fought some 
t was the School 


years ago by a firm of quantity-surveyors. | 
| * 
i Ait 


Board for London v. Northecroft, in which t 
manded from the surveyors the delivering up of their dimen 


1e Board had 


sions, abstracts, and bills of quantities for some work they had 
The surveyors declined to give these docu 


done for the Board : 
contention by Mr 


ments up, and they were supported in the 
Justice A. L. Smith, who held that the dimensions, ete., asked 


for were the private property of the defendants. he ink, paper. 
and brains, he said, used in making the documents were all the 
defendant’s, and “they are right in law in refusing to give them 
up.” He should have thought that a similar train of argument 


to that used by Mr. Justice A. L. Smith would have been appro 


t } 


] ne sur 


priate in the case of an architect’s drawings as against 
veyor’s dimensions. Perhaps lawyers had somewhat confused 
the issue by an interpretation placed upon the document issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and entitled “The 
Professional Practice as to the Charges of Architects.” In clause 
1, detailing the services covered by the commission of 5 per cent 
it stated. inter alia, “the necessary general and detailed drawings 
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and specifications” had to be provided by the architect, 
hat inthe 5 per cent, was this provisior 
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for the drawings, etc.; it certainly was never intended to mean 
that the drawings became the property of the employer. 

As to the remedy, it seemed to him that the whole case lay in 
the fact that the employer did not really pay for the drawings 
at all when he had secured his building. He employed the archi 
tect, not to make drawings, but to erect a struciure, and when 
that had been done the material whicn had produced the archi 
tect’s work, composed of brain, paper, pencil, brush, etc., was no 
concern of his, and he should have no power to demand their 
lelivery over to him. Many of the details of a building were 
made verbally and by rough sketches on the job itself, and these 
also it would be difficult to hand over to the employer. In France 
and in Germany it was the acknowledged custom that the archi- 
tect retained the drawings, and, if the employer wished for 
copies, he might have them by paying for them a distinct extra 
fe He knew one architect who inseried a clause in the specifica 
tion that all drawings and documents, together with all copies 
of same by whomsoever received, were to be returned to the 
architect within fourteen days of the issue of the final certificate. 
lf the law was not to be altered they must make the matter the 
subject of a special contract with the employers. They must 
make it clear that the original drawings are the property of the 
architect, and that copies would be supplied on the client paying 
the cost thereof, on condition that these copies were not used for 
any purpose other than that in connection with information which 
might be legitimately required after the work was finished, and 
that such drawings were not to be used for reproducing any 
structure from them or in any other way to the detriment of the 
architect who supplied the drawings. Architects might also pro 
vide for all drawings and specifications and all other documents 
supplied by them for the purposes of the building being delivered 
up to them at the end of the job, and this would include the 
builder, the clerk-of-works, sub-contractor, etc. If the law could 
not at present be altered they might ask the Council of the In 
stitute to consider a revision of the scale of charges, and to insert 
in that scale, as the acknowledged custom of the profession, a 
paragraph to the effect which he had set forth. He was glad 
to see that one of the subjects for discussion at the forthcoming 
Congress of Architects in London was “The Architectural Copy 
right and the Ownership of Drawings,” and no doubt the result of 


that discussion would be some improvement on the present con 


dition of matters, 


Mr. C. M. Know es, of the Law Students’ Debating Society, 
quoted from the Master of the Rolls in Gibbon v. Pease, that 
he found some difficulty in distinguishing the case from a 
contract to paint a picture or design a coat-of-arms, and he (the 
speaker) felt it waS unreasonable to suppose that the ownership 
of the drawings should be in the hands of the architect and not 
the client. Mr. Woodward said that the drawings were of no 
value to the employer unless he intended to make use of them 
n some way injurious to the architect. That he emphaticaliy 
traversed. It frequently happened that some sort of repair to a 
building was necessary—the drains, or the flues, for instance 
and how was the owner to discover where the defects were with 
out the drawings? That was sufficient to rebut the suggestion 
that the building owner had no use for the drawings. The client, 
on the other hand, might think that, if the drawings remained 
in the hands of the architect, someone might take a great fancy 
to the house and might ask the architect to build him one just 
like it, and the building owner might very well object to that 
the drawings, remaining in the hands of the architect, might, in 
such a case, be used injuriously against the building owner. There 
was considerable point in what was said as to an architect's 
drawings being used again by the building owner or someone else 
after they passed out of the hands of the architect. It was 
1 complicated question; but there was a distinct grievance from 
the architect’s point of view, and it would be interesting for the 
irchitectural societies to bring up some test case, as it was pos 
sible that, by a process of injunction, an architect might find 
some remedy There was no reason why a prima facie case 
might not be made against a building owner for using the draw- 
ings in the illegitimate manner suggested. As to the custom in 


the architectural profession, no judge could recognize it lo 
make a custom legal it was necessary, not only that it should be 
general, but also that it should be reasonable. In the matter 


under discussion were two decisions alleging that the custom 
was not reasonable, and therefore there was not much prospect 
of success for the contention of architects. The judges had con 
sidered the case on its merits, and had decided that the custom 
was not reasonable from the client’s point of view. And there 
was a simple remedy for all this, i.e., by contract. He did not 


know why architects were not satisfied with the opportunity of 
embodying in their contract a distinct clause stating that the 
ownership of drawings was in the hands of the architect. 


Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott, Chairman of the Discussion Section 
of the Association, expressed, on behalf of the Section, the a,- 
preciation of the members to the Society for the invitation to join 
in that debate. He hoped that it was the initiation of a new 
policy, which in the future, would be extended to the benefit 
both societies. The question of the ownership of drawings was 
intimately connected with the question of copyright, but the num 
ber of legal cases bearing on the former was small. In addition 
to the cases of Ebdy v7. McGowan (1870) and Gibbon v. Pease 
(1904), there was the Westminster County Court case of De 
Castro, which, however, did not establish a precedent, and, in 
that case, the architect was calied upon, six years after their 
preparation, to produce the drawings. The trouble which had 
arisen over the claim to the ownership of drawings was due to 
the fact that there was a misunderstanding of the architect's 
function. Architects contended that they were employed to erect 
a building, and when that was done the client had all he bar 
gained for; the use of the plans was only incidental to work, and 
were the architect’s instructions to workmen and explanations 


of his ideas. The fixed idea in the legal mind, however, was that 
the architect was a man who sold plans, and would not part with 
them when paid for them. The architect was employed to im 


press upon his work his own individuality—those little touches, 
which might be called his handwriting, by which he appealed to 
the emotions, and which, primarily, indicated that the archiltect 
was an artist, though that was the view that architects could not 
get lawyers to see. How his ideas were expressed to the work 
men was no concern of the clients, and, really, plans were not 
essential to the erection of a building, nor was there any obliga 
tion to prepare them. Why should the architect deliver up his 
drawings? The sculptor did not deliver up his sketches, models, 
of even his full-size studies. In the case of London School Board 
v. Northeroft—in which the defendant won—the ultimate object 
of the quantity-surveyor, Mr. Northcroft, was to make a bill of 
quantities, and he was held to be right in refusing to give up the 
means by which he prepared his quantities. The ultimate object 
of the architect was to deliver to the building owner a completed 
building, and the materiais with which he was enabled to do that 
should by analogy be his. The case of Gibbon v. Pease was not put 
fairly and clearly before the court, but the defendant gained his 
case on the question of quantities and other documents, and was 
actually awarded costs on this part of the case. It had been sug 
gested that the remédy was by simple contract, but why should 
the architect be called upon to enter into a contract in regard to 
a matter which, by custom, he claimed as a right? If the draw 
ings were given up, the architect’s position was a hopeless one, 
for his designs might be carried out by someone else. He became 


a planning machine, deprived of those credentials of his profes- 
sional ability. Drawings were often wanted for the purpose of 
sending to would-be clients so that evidence might be afforded ot 
ability, and especially in important competitions. If evidence of 
custom had been called in the case of Gibbon v, Pease they would 
have been more satisfied even if the case had gone against them, 
but the learned judge simply ruled that there was no custom. 
As to the remedies, why should architects give up the whole prin 
ciple they were contending for by making a contract in regard 
to the drawings—a contract which was unnecessary abroad? If 
the contract were entered into it would pave the way to discord, 
and by making the ownership of the drawings a special right 
the onus would be put on the architect to prove the right which 
was his by reason. As to special legislation, on the Continent 
architects had the law almost in a nutsheli, and a decision like 
Gibbon v. Pease was regarded as absurd. In France, Belgium, 
Italy, Roumania, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Hungary, Russia, 
Denmark, and Norway architects were protected. In France, 
the architect kept and had an absolute right to his drawings, but 
by an act of courtesy and the payment of extra fees, the client 
could have copies. He had not the slightest right to them except 
by special agreement. In Germany the client had the right to a 
copy of the drawings, but could not use them for future build 
ing operations. The only countries in which there was no legis 
lation governing the subject were Great Britain and the United 
States, but there was a movement in the States in favor of legis 
lation on Continental lines. As to the view that if the client was 
not allowed to have the drawings he could not know about the 
drains of kis own house, there was a statutory deposit of plans as 
to drainage, as the judges in Gibbon v. Pease might have been 
told, and drawings for nearly all other purposes were useless to 
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the building owner. In conclusion, Mr. Wonnacott gave, as an 
instance of the law in France, a decision as to the reproduction 
of the Palais de I’Industrie of the 1855 Exhibition. It was held 
that the exclusive right to reproduce this monument and to pub 
lish the plans lay with the architect. 


Mr. A. E. Rupert, a member of the Society, in supporting th» 
views of architects, asked what was the contract which the build- 
ing Owner made with an architect. Did he contract for the plans 
or for the building which was to be erected, and of which the 
plans were but means? If there was nothing specially stated in 
the contract about the drawings, which he understood was gen 
erally the case, then he thought that the contract was for the 
building and not for the drawings. ‘There were many analogous 
cases to that under consideration. In the erection of a derrick 
the scaffolding was not given up, nor did the tailor hand over 
his patterns. As to the case of Ebdy, where tenders had not 
been invited at all, he thought it was reasonable to hand over 
the plans to the building owner, as otherwise he got nothing at 
all for his money, but in the case of the completed building 
he thought that the plans ought not to be handed over, as the 
building was all the client contracted for. Even for purposes 
of reference it was more convenient for the plans to be kept by 
the architect. 


Mr. FraANK DapHNe, who acted for Mr. Pease in the case of 
Gibbon v. Pease, said the point was not whether it was more 
convenient for the architect or the building owner to have the 
plans, but it was a question of contract. He did not think the 
case of Ebdy had any bearing on the case of Pease; it was a 
question of contract between the parties. He used to think that 
the architect was a man who prepared plans, but he knew now 
that he was more than that—i.e., that he was an artist; but in 
the case of Ebdy, the client bought and paid for plans, just as 
he might have paid for boots; the contract was to prepare plans. 
and the ordimary 5 per cent. rule of the Institute of Architects 
seemed to imply the preparation of plans, and but for that he 
should say that the ordinary contract between architect and 
client was to build a building and not to prepare plans. There was 
no doubt that the Institute rule mentioned the preparation of plans 
If the contract contemplated the preparation of plans, those plans 
would be the property of the building owner; if it did not, the 
drawings should remain the property of the architect just as much 
as scaffold-poles remained the property of the builder of a house 
He could not see how the means by which the ultimate end of 
the quantity-surveyor was achieved differed substantially from 





the means employed by the architect, and he ventured respect 
fully to differ from the decision of the Court of Appeal. 


Mr. Hart, for the Society, said that the sentimental argu 
ments of Mr. Woodward might more euphemistically be de 
scribed as selfish arguments. Architects seemed to fear that the 
unfortunate client had some sinister motive in asking for the 
plans, but surelv it was hardly politic to imnute such motives 
There was no important principle involved; it was all a matter 
of contract. Why did not architects stipulate in their contracts 
that the plans should be their property? Had they the courage? 
Did they fear that to do so would mean some reduction of the 
5 per cent.? That 5 per cent. had been fixed for something, and 
surely for something more than artistic touches. He suggested 
that there was something else, and that it was the plans. The 
short principle was what was meant by the contract, which was 
entered into between the building owner and the architect. Mr 
Riddett had suggested that it was analogous to a number of 
examples he gave As to the tailor’s pattern, no one went 
to a tailor for anything but the clothes, and the pattern 
was of no use except for the purpose of making clothes for 
a particular person. As to a photograph, the person whose pho 
tograph was taken had an unanswerable right to the negative 
The negative belonged to the person who ordered the photo 
graph, and that was obviously fair, because it would prevent 
the duplication of a picture. When one ordered and paid for 
a picture one had a perfect right to it. The architect’s plans fell 
within the Copyright Acts, but not. he thought, within the 
Artistic Copyright Acts. They came within the Literary Copy 
right Act, just as maps, etc., did, and there was a right to prevent 
the multiplication of them. If anyone, it was the building owner 
who had the right to object to his building being duplicated. and 
surely the architect need not complain if the earth was studded 


with his masterpieces. The whole difficulty seemed to be as to 


who should bear the expense of making the tracing of the plans. 
In his opinion there was no valid ground for altering the law. 


Mr. C. H. Bropre, for the Association, said that two of the 
ablest lawyer-speakers had taken the architect's point of view, 
and the last speaker would do the same when he had studied 
the question. Mr. Hart said that when he employed a man to 
paint a picture he had a right to the picture. Who said he had 
not? But he had no right to the 100 sketches which were mad 
in the production of the picture. There were great artist’s 
sketches of priceless value throughout the galleries of Europe 
and America, and they were not the property of the owner of the 
picture which had been the outcome of those sketches. That 
case was analogous to the case of architects. There was only 
an implied contract, and what they arranged to do was to give 
a man a building. As to the photo. negative, the fact that the 
photographer had been compelled to hand over the negative did 
not affect the case, as there was no art in a negative. It was 
purely a mechanical piece of work. That was not the case with 
architects’ designs. As to Mr. Riddett’s contention that in the 
case of a building which was not carried out the building owner 
was entitled to the drawings, as otherwise he would get nothing 
for his 2% per cent., what about the time and skill and experience 
of the architect? ‘That was what he paid for. If a man went to 
a physician in Harley street he paid for advice, not medicine; the 
architect was paid in the same way, and paid badly. Unfortu 
nately, there were dishonest men, and therefore dishonest build 
ers, and it might be law, but it could not be sense, that a man 
could engage an architect for the erection of a house and then 
use the plans for erecting fifty more houses without further pay 
ment. The case was mentionad of the lawyer’s draft being 
handed over, but the draft could not be of use in another case. 
(“Oh, yes it is!”) Then he was sorry they had to hand over the 
draft. (“We keep copies.” ) 


Mr. PLeEApwr Lt, for the Society, said that there was no doubt 
that under statute the man who commissioned the architect was 
entitled to the production of the drawings. The fact that there 
might be duplication was certainly a grievance, but there was the 
suggested remedy of entering into a contract \s the law at 
present stood, he thought that the legal ownership of the archi 
tect’s drawings belonged to the building owner. 


Mr. Hamp, for the Association, said it would be quite unfair if 
they had to hand over to clients all the drawings they produced 
\ great deal of work was done in the preparation of drawings, 
and if the architect felt that the client could demand them, and 
later on get someone else to carry out the work, the architect 
would not devote the time, etc., to their preparation that he did 
now. 


Mr. Woopwarp, in replying to the discussion, said he thought 
that the point as to the tailor’s pattern was a good one. If a 
high-class tailor had to give up his patterns, what was to prevent 
a man getting his clothes made from them in the Bethnal 
Green Road at very much less cost? As to the charge of selfish 
ness, he was selfish; if a man tried to take advantage of him he 
did what he could to protect himself. He had never been asked 
by the client for a copy of his drawings. Architects were not in 
favor of the repetiton of similar designs; they desired to get 
originality in al] the work they did. The rough sketches an archi 
tect did not much care about it, but he felt that the finished draw 
ings, if handed over to the building owner, might be misused 

The Chairman said it had given the members of the Society 
great pleasure to have the members of the Association with them, 
and he hoped it was not the last debate they would have together 
He then asked them to vote on the following motion—.e., “That 
the legal ownership of architect’s drawings should be in the archi 
tects.” 


There voted in favor of the proposition 27, and 19 against 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


MINOR CHATEAU: PLATES 15-22 


N Normandy there are several farms or “manoirs” of the 
I Renaissance period which well repay a visit. The Ferme 
de Turpes, with its loggia and projecting wings, has in 
epired the design of several country houses, and is too well 


known to illustrate. The Manoir d’Ango, near Varengeville, is 
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re pretentious in its design than the slate and half-timbe: 
construction of the ferme above mentioned. The ferme is built 
on a U-shaped plan, while the manoir buildings inclose a 
central courtyard, with a circular pigeon-house near the lower 
end. This type of plan was influenced by the considerations of 


protection and concentration, but to our modern ideas the out- 
look on a stable courtyard is neither sanitary, nor desirable 
as an aspect for residence. The design and carefully studied 
detail of that portion devoted to the residence has earned it a 
place among the “Historical Monuments” of France. The use of 
tone and black flint in its construction and the charm of its 


detail make it one of the most interesting of the smaller buildings 
this period. The mantelpiece is unique, the upper part con 
ining a carefully worked-out perspective effect which reveals 
skill of the carver rather than good taste of the designer 
In the accompanying illustrations the gradual change from the 


U-shaped plan to a central body with slightly projecting wings 


he Chateau de Mesniéres appears to have been built originally 
round ential court. One side of this was broken through 
when tl Iterations in the Middle Renaissance were made, open 
ng the courtyard to the outer air and providing a large terrac¢ 
the Chateau de Baclair this sam plan is traceable, though 
the towers on the corners are square As in most of the cha 
teaux built during this period, namely the Middle Renaissance, 
the steep roofs and chimneys are the principal elements of their 
picturesque character 
lhe Chateau de Granville is on this same plan, the wings, 
wever, being detached as if stretched to a breaking point, 


forming a group of three buildings. One of the detached wings 


gt 
be seen on the left of the illustration, and the remaining 

vilion from which it was withdrawn, on the corner. 

\ rear view of Crasville-La-Roquefort shows much the same 

pe of pavilion At Mesnil-Guillaume is a very small late- 


he the features of the Gothic 


Renaissance chateau, preserving all of 
rtress he only clue to its date is in the bracketed corners, 
feature running through the period of the Henris. It is dif 


ficult to assign dates or to place these buildings in proper chron: 

der, as they were built slowly, while the details of this 

period became rapidly more and more formal 

plan of these small buildings was doubtless dependent upon 
protection afforded by their vicinity to or remoteness from 

ntral fortified points, the more remote buildings demanding 


ereater protection against marauders 


e mass of the buildings at Bagnoles-les-Eaux is more com 
pac Y he end. wings and towers are roofed independently. 
pa t 
The b aped roof used here is noticeable in the three cha 


1 


1 tl th 


eaux mentioned above, and apparently paved the way for 
Mansard roofs of the later buildings 
The Chateaux of Ormesson and Gournay are similar in their 


masses, the end pavilions of Ormesson being supported on 


mpes, more interesting structurally than artistically 

The Chateau de Champs falls en regle and marks a type of 
building with which we are all familiar—dignified and refined 
but very conventional ae we A 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


CoMPIEGNE’S ROMAN THEATER.—Not long ago a Roman theater 
was discovered by excavators on the edge of the forest of Com- 
pi¢gne. Now that the remains have been laid bare I am told that 
they are almost perfect. The inhabitants of the district hope that 
their theater will become as well known as the famous one at 
Orange. Compiégne is so near Paris that there is no reason 
why it should not become even better known. It has been de- 
cided to have a fete and inaugural performance on the first 
Sunday in July, and M. Claretie has promised to lend the services 
of the Comédie Frangaise—London Standard 


PEMPLE OF ONIAS DiscovereD.—That he has discovered, beyond 
a doubt, the remains of the Temple of Onias, the fugitive nephew 
of the high-priest of Jerusalem, at the Mound of the Jew, the 
famous Tel-el-Yahoodich, eighteen miles north of Cairo, and 
solved the riddle of the Hyksos, thus making the most important 
addition of recent years to the results of Egyptian research, is the 
news Professor W. M. F. Petrie, of the newly-formed Egyptian 
Research Account, sent in a private dispatch received lately by 
his friend, Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow of Boston. Pro 
fessor Petrie, who is one of the foremost EKgyptologists of the 
world to-day, dates his letter to Dr. Winslow at Tel-el- Yahoodieh 
He says, in part: “Our discovery of the actual town and temple 
site of Onias is beyond a doubt. It is a very clear case of all the 
known requirements being satisfied as to date, place, conditions, 
and building. Besides the temple-site and city,” continues Petrie 
in his communication, “we have a remarkable historical subject 
here in clearing the Hyksos cemetery and the great fort of the 
Hyksos. The tombs contain scarabs of the Hyksos age, and we 
have got at this place scarabs of Khyan, Apepi II., and Skhanra, 
three foreign kings who were probably all Hyksos. There can 
be no doubt of the importance of this place under the Hyksos 
kings. Now, on examining the great fortifications of this town, 
I find that it is curved and irregular in outline, unlike an Egyptian 
plan; and it was an immense earthwork with a sloping face and 
not gateway, but a very sloping causeway leading up over the 
earth bank. Evidently the builders did not know of brick and 
stonework; all their fighting was done with bows and arrows, 
and they could not build a gateway. But a generation or two 
later they remodeled all their fortifications and put an immense 
stone wall around all their earthwork, having learned such de 
fense from the Egyptians.” Referring to the Hyksos puzzle, Pro 
fessor Petrie continues: “The above agrees exactly with what 
we might expect to find done by the Hyksos. We have at last 
touched their work in the Delta, and learned that they were 
archers who used great earth defenses, like the Turkomans in 
later times. More than this, | have found the Temple of Retebeh 
That town goes back before the twelfth dynasty, and has child 
sacrifices buried under its first fortifications. Then Rameses II 
built a temple of which we have half the front and other inscrip 
tions. Rameses III. rebuilt the entire walls of the town. One 
inscription makes it very probable that this was the Rameses 
of Exodus i., 11, and the position leaves no other site possible for 
that city.”"—Boston Transcript. 


\ New Exvecrric FountTAIN FoR VIENNA.—Londoners, accus- 
tomed to the tame display in dirty, dingy Trafalgar Square, will 
hear with envy of what is to be done in the fountain line in 
Vienna. It will be the largest in the world, and will be built on 
the Schwarzenbergplatz, the hub of the city. The illuminating 
apparatus will give a light equal to a fabulous number of candles, 
and by means of immense reflectors seventy variations in light 
effects will be produced every seventeen seconds.—The Sketch 


A New Warterproor CEMENT.—A waterproof cement has been 
patented in Germany. A mixture of vegetable wax and caustic 
lime, in boiling water, is added to unground Portland-cement 
clinker, and all ground together. The inventor makes the claim 
that one half-inch coating of this cement placed on a brick wall 
will render it absolutely waterproof. The formula is given as 
follows: To each 200 ewt. of cement clinker is added a mixture 
of three-fourths pound of Japan vegetable or berry wax, and 
one ounce of caustic lime which has been dissolved in fourteen 
pints of boiling water. These ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
and when cooled are dried and ground very fine with cement 
clinker.—Boston Transcript. 
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has increased the capital stock from $20,000 tect, Hudson PI 
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used as a site for a joint freight depot, to Square 
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cost about $350,000. The changes will in 


POSITIONS OPEN. volve the construction of two subways to 


to do tracing and act as general assist- vision superintendent of the Pennsylvania will be erected. 
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Iowa City, Ia.—The Methodist Episco 
carry streets beneath the tracks of the rail- Pal Church of this city will be torn down 
ANTED—An architectural draughtsman road. W. B. McCaleb, Harrisburg, is di- a" a new stone structure to cost $50,000 
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HE above is one of our New Desicn Enameled 
Iron Lavatories shown and described in our 
Leather Bound (168 page) Enameled Lava 

tory Catalogue just issued; if you have not re 
ceived a copy write us and we will be pleased to 


mail you same 














FIFTY ONE YEARS,OF QUALITY 





WOLFFS PLUMBING GOODS 


F-5993—“The Obio” 


ROLL-RIM ALL AROUND 


_. Enameled Iron Roll Edge Lavatory The 
“Ohio” with Roll-Rim on all sides, Columbian Bowl 
and Apron Cast in One Piece, Enameled all over Special 
Leg with Wall Braces, Large Patent Overflow with remov- 
able Cast Brass Strainer, Nickel Plated Plug, Coupling and 
Rubber Stopper, 144 inch Nickel Plated Cast Brass Trap 
with Vent and two No. 35 Heavy Pattern Nickel Plated Com- 
pression Faucets with China Indexes. 

DIMENSIONS: 
Lavatory, inches......... ...18x24 20x24 21%x27 2114x30 
Columbian Bowl, inches......12x15 12x15 13 XI7Z7 13 xI9Q 


Our Guarantee Label is put on all of our Lavatories. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Office C H I CA GO Show Rooms: 


03 West Lake Street g!I Dearborn Street 











TRENTON CHICAGO DENVER 














“Richardson Doors Make Each Room a Separate Building.” 





Copper Entrance Doors, Stock Yards Bank, Cincinnati 
Boll & Taylor, Architects 


FIRE PROOF DOOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


- 
ARCHITECTURAL 


ORNAMENTS 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 


Papier-Mache, Compo, Staff and Plaster 
: also = 
Wood Garvingand Mesetion 





CHARLES | EMMEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 


383 Albany St, 


WN, Mass. 
Gornices, Modillions, Friezes, 
Capitals, Consoles, etc. 


Models made for Wood and Stone 
Carving, Cement and Metal Castings 


Executing Work from Architects’ Drawings is Our 
Specialty 
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position. It has been decided to repro 
duce ‘*Montpelier,” the home of President 
James Madison, at the exposition. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—The trustees of St. Via 
teur’s College, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, have received donations aggregating 
$150,000, and will rebuild at Bourbonnais 
Grove, two miles north of Kankakee. 


Kansas City, Mo.—William Reid, own 
er of the Postal Telegraph Building, at the 
southeast corner of 8th and Delaware Sts., 
is to build an addition in the rear of that 
building, which, it is said, will cost $400,000. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—M. B. Arnstein & Co 
will build a 7-story department store at a 
cost of $125,000. It is said that this will 
be the city’s largest building. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Henry C. Frick, Frick 
Building, Pittsburg, will erect an 8-story 
brick fireproof store and office building in 
5th Ave. Cost, $300,000. No architect an 
nounced. Address William Carr, Frick 
Building. 

Mempuis, TeEnn.—L. M. Weathers & Co 
are preparing plans for a 4-story warehouse, 
80 x 271 ft., to be erected by J. Rose & Co., 
at a cost of $90,000. 

Mipp_etown, Pa.—It is reported that the 
Middletown Car Works will erect a steel 


finish. 


9 Murray Street, - 


American Architect and Building News. Xili 


THE BEAUTY OF A 


BUILDING 


depends on the harmony of its parts. 
Hardware should be selected with proper 
regard to the school of ornament, the 


symmetry of the design, and the grade of 


3ut the REAL test of hardware is 


the test of time. A poor finish looks 


almost as good WHEN NEW as the best. 


Yale & Towne Hardware 


is built to stand the test of time. It is a 
fact well recognized in the trade that 
Yale Hardware is better built, from bet- 
ter material, and better finished than 
corresponding grades of other makes. 
It is wearable to the full extent, faithful 
to the school of ornament, and gives a 
satisfaction, both artistically and practi 


cally, which is much appreciated by all. 


THE 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


New York 


factory building, 70 x 250 ft., and an office 
building. Estimated cost is $100,000 

MiLwavukeEE, Wis.—The Power and Min 
ing Machinery Co. is preparing for exten 
sive improvements to its plant at Cudahy 
There will be an addition to the foundry, 
Sox 275 ft. and a large amount of ma 
chinery will be installed. The work will 
cost $300,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The United Com 
mercial Travelers in Minneapolis contem 
plate having erected a first-class fireproof 
hotel to cost $750,000, H. K. Richardson, 
29 North 3d St., is interested. 

It is reported that the Minneapolis Club, 
2d Ave. and South St., is having plans pre 
pared for a new building to cost $200,000 
L. A. Lamereaux, 516 Lumber Exchange 
bldg., is architect. 

The Central Supply Co. is having plans 
prepared for a 6-story concrete fireproof 
warehouse, to be built at 212-16 6th St., at 
a cost of $75,000. 

MorGantown, W. Va.—Plans are being 
prepared for the erection of a steel build 
ing, 150 x 600 ft., ten miles from this city, 
for the Federal Portland Cement Co., re 
cently incorporated with a capital of $500,- 
000. 

New York, N. Y.—Architects Schwartz 
& Gross, 35 West 21st St., have prepared 


Natural asphalt 
is perpetual 
roof -insurance. 


It is an absolute waterproofer 
and resister of all kinds of 
weather, and of all conditions 
which usually ‘attack roofs 
gases, fumes, alkalies and acids. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, which supplies all 
asphalt roofing waterproofing, 
produces more asphalt than all 
the rest of the world. They 
know the very best grades to 
use, and control the finest de- 
posits, including the famous 
Trinidad Pitch Lake. We use 
expert knowledge in construct- 
ing, and have roofing organiza- 
tions in all principal cities. 

Let us estimate on your next 
contract. 

Write for list C of prominent 
architects who have used Ge- 
nasco Asphalt Roofs on big 
buildings. 


THE GENASCO 
ROOFING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Offices in Principal Citie 


New York 


Chicago 


For information about Genasco Ready 
Roofing send for Genasco Book C to 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Phila 
delphia, New York or Chicago 


plans for a $400,000 II-story apartment 
house at Madison Ave. and 66th St., for the 
Parkview Co., C. F. Rogers, president 

It is reported that the New York Edison 
Co. will erect a power station at 155 East 
6th St. The building will be 40x 100 ft., 
and will cost $75,000 

Philip Braender, 143 West 125th St., will 
erect a 12-story brick loft building, 35 x 
g2 x 82 ft., at 14 West 19th St. William C 
Frohne, architect. Structural steel, con 
crete, fireproofing, elevators. Cost, $310, 
000. 

NorFotk, Va.—Local Y. M. C. A. has 
purchased a site on which it will erect a 
fireproof building to cost $200,000 
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Tracings received by express in 
the morning shipped same 
day with the Prints 


PRINTS MADE FROM 


PENCIL TRACINGS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PRINTS 


E. G. SOLTMANN, DRAWING MATERIALS, 


CONTINUOUS 


RINTS 


ee aA 
beep 





DRAWING MATERIALS 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 


WRITE FOR 


Price List and Samples of Papers, Etc. 
125 East 42d St., Pat, AD, New York City 








J. W. TAYLOR’S Photograph Series of 


American Architecture 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pen-and-Ink and Water-Color 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 








E. ELDON DEANE 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St 
New York City 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Manufacturers of High-grade 


¢c Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 








FREDERICK B. WIRT 


PERSPECTIVES 


MASON For _ Wood, Iron, — or 
ement, new or 0 
SAFETY 


Hundreds of thousands in use 








1438 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TREADS Am. Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 








Titi 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135 CENTRE ST. 


NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus 


Factory: Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEATING 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Opera Chairs, 
Portable, 
Folding Chairs, 
and All Styles 
of Seating 
Suitable for 
Public Halls, 
Theatres, Etc. 





Send for Catalogues 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 
174-176 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Electric Blue Print Machine 


Inexpensive Convenient Economical 


Write for Circular G 


J. H. WAGENHORST & CO. 








Gazette Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














\irs. Jones and Mrs. Belezza, proprie 
tors of the Colonial Hotel, will build a new 
$125,000 hotel 

Breeze & Mitchell, architects, 33 Cham 
blk., are preparing plans for a de- 
partment store building, 120 x 120 ft., six 
stories, for the Hecht-Hirschler Dry Goods 
Co., at Fazewell and Duke Sts Estimated 


St 18 375,000 
¥ he 


berial 


OAKLAND, Cal Dickey & Reed are the 
for the new $300,000 hotel of 212 
ns now being built on the Ballard prop- 


ty 


rchitects 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An apartment hotel 
stories, containing twenty apartments, 
will be erected at 267-9 South 21st St. 
here will also be a large dining room, 
physician’s office and a reception room. 
Frank H. Keisker, architect. Cost, about 
$100,000 
Doyle & Doak, 1509 Sansom St., have ob- 
1 the contract for the erection of the 
Racquet Club's new building, at 213 to 225 
South 16th St. Cost, $800,000. Horace 
lrumbauer, Land Title Building, is archi- 


ner 


Marshall & Fox, architects, First Na 
tional Bank bldg., Chicago, and Amos 
W. Barnes, 134 South 9th St., Philadelphia, 
have been selected to prepare plans for the 
Forrest Theater, to be erected by the Broad 


Street Realty Co. for Nixon & Zimmerman, 
at Broad and Sansom Sts. Estimated cost 
is $300,000. 


PittspurG, Pa.—The W. G. Wilkins Co., 
Westinghouse bldg., has plans for the 
plant of the Pittsburg Gage and Supply Co., 
309 Water St., to be built at Liberty Ave. 
and 13th St. Cost, $250,000. 

George Schmidt, 341 5th Ave., has bought 
a site in Forbes St., and will build a 6-story 
hotel. Cost, $200,000. 

G. E. Crone, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
will build a 4-story business block m Penn 
Ave., near St. Clair St., East End. Cost, 
$50,000. 

W. R. Kuhn, of Pittsburg, will erect an 
8-story fireproof building at the corner of 
Penn and Highland Aves., at an estimated 
cost of $250,000. New York and Pittsburg 
architects are preparing competitive plans. 

It is reported that H. A. Brown, of New 
York, has purchased a site, 60 x 297 ft., on 
Penn Ave., and has engaged E. J. Schellen- 
trager, architect, 1102 Empire bldg., to 
prepare plans for a 6-story buff brick apart- 
ment house, to be built at an approximate 
cost of $200,000. 


Pittston, Pa.—McCormick & French, 
architects, are drawing plans for the two 
new armories to be erected at Columbia and 
Easton by the State Armory Board 


PRINCETON, J—Cope & Stewardson, 
architects, 320 + alnut St., Philadelphia, are 
preparing plans for the erection of a $100,- 
ooo dormitory at Princeton University. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester Art 
Club will build a museum of fine arts. 
Cost, about $500,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Rutledge & Kilpat 
rick Realty Co., 717 Chestnut St., is finance 
ing a deal for the erection of a $150,000 
fireproof hotel and vaudeville house at the 
southwest corner of 6th and Market Sts. 

The Tower Grove Turnverin has pur 
chased 127 x 102 ft. at the southeast cor 
ner of Grand and Juniata Sts., for a 3-story 
turner hall. Cost, $100,000. 

The St. Louis Union Trust Co. will erect 
a 2-story gray granite addition, 25 x 116 ft., 
to their building at 4th and Locust Sts. 
Cost, $75,000. It will be used exclusively 
for banking purposes. 


St. Paut, Minn.—The St. Paul Club, it 
is reported, is planning the erection of a 
modern club building at a cost of $75,000. 
J. A. Berkey, 300 Germania Life bldg. 


Scranton, Pa.—H. J. Blackwood, archi- 
tect, 126 West Washington Ave., is prepar 
ing plans for the erection of an office build 
ing, to be ten stories, brick and steel, fire- 
proof. The building will be erected at a 
cost of $200,000. 
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Main Stair, Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


& 
Knox & Elliott, Architects 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze New YorK 








According to press reports Sylvester V. 
Poli, of New Haven, is planning to erect 
a theater in Scranton at estimated cost of 
$250,000. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—Herman Chapin will 
erect a 5-story fire-proof building at Pike 
St. and 2d Ave. Cost, $160,000. 


J. C. Marmaduke and others will have 
work started for the construction of the 
projected I2-story hotel building, to be 
called The New Washington, on plans by 
Eames & Young, architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cost, $800,000. 


SoutH Benp, INp.—Schneider & Austin, 
it is stated, are preparing plans for a Y. M 
C. A. building, which is to be erected on 
North Lafayette St., at a cost of $50,000. 


SprinGc Crry, Pa.—Bids are asked until 
noon, May 15, at the Governor's office, Har 
risburg, Pa., for the erection of an institu 
tion for feeble-minded and epileptics near 
Spring City. P. H. Johnson, 1825 Land 
Title bldg., Philadelphia. J. F. Sherwood, 
secretary. 


SprRINGFIELD, Int.—W. C. Zimmerman, 
State Architect, Chicago, is preparing plans 
for a new Supreme Court building to be 
erected at 2d St. and Capitol Ave., at an 
estimated cost of $350,000. 


Stevens Pornt, Wis.—Dr. Thomas H. 
Hay, of Milwaukee, will have work started 
soon for a tuberculosis sanitarium on the 
Wisconsin river. There will be a 2-story 
dormitory, 36 x 65 ft., an administration 
building, 36 x 56 ft., and a cottage. 


racomMa, WasuH.—Proctor & Farrell, 
architects, have plans for a 6-story hotel 
building for the Wingate estate, to be 
erected on C and 13th Sts. W. R. Rust 
contemplates erecting a modern hotel build 
ing to cost $500,000. 

Henry Hewitt and others will establish a 
steel plant to cost $5,000,000. Alfred H. 
Merritt, of Duluth, Minn., is interested. 


Tria Juana, Mexico.—Hugo Bergamini, 
of San Diego, Cal., it is reported, proposes 
to erect in this city a large hotel and casino, 
to cost $300,000. Plans have been pre 
pared. 


Trenton, N. J.—Plans have been com 
pleted for the erection of a public manual 
training school which, it is estimated, will 
cost $100,000. H. A. Hill, 40 East State 
St., Trenton, is the architect. 


WasHINctTon, D. C.—Wood, Donn & 
Deming, 808 17th St., N. W., are preparing 
plans for the Carnegie Institute Building. 
Brick, stone and steel, three stories and 
fireproof. Cost, $100,000. 

P. J. Pelz, Corcoran bldg., is prepar 
ing plans for an office building at 15th St. 
and New York Ave., for Pheem & Hensey 
Cost, $50,000. 

An apartment house of brick, stone and 
steel, eight stories, fireproof, is to be erect 
ed on Washington Circle. A. M. Schnei 
der, Bond bldg., is the architect Cost, 
$450,000. 

A new building, four stories, brick, stone 
and steel, will be erected for the Columbia 
Hospital. An appropriation of $100,000 has 
been made. 


WestTcHEsTER, N. Y.—Wilson and But 
ler, architects, are engaged in preparing 
plans for a power house to be erected in this 
county by the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway Co. ‘The estimated cost is 
$500,000 


WILMINGTON, DEI The Y. M. C. A. will 
erect a new building in this city to cost 
$200,000. 


Winona, Minn.—C. C. Miller, proprietor 
of the Merchants’ Hotel, it is stated, is hav 
ing plans prepared for the hotel which he 
proposes erecting at 4th and Center Sts 
at a cost of $60,000. 

Ann Arsor, Micu.—Plans are being pre 
pared for the erection of a $50,000 univers! 
ty building near the campus. 


BENNETT, IowA.—A new 40-room hotel 
will be erected in Bennett, Iowa. Plans are 
now being drawn by Architects Hanssen 
and Haarfst, ~f Davenport, Iowa The 
structure will be three stories high, built of 
brick and stone, and modern throughout 


BurFraLo, N. Y.—It is reported that plans 
have been filed for a large hotel, to be 
erected on Washington and Swan Sts., at a 
cost of $500,000. The building to be known 
as the “Statler Hotel.” 

Canton, N. C.—It is reported that Frank 
B. Gilbreth, of New York City, has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the 
Champion Fibre Co.’s plant, which will cost 
about $1,000,000. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Illinois Steel Co. will 
erect a large plant in South Chicago, be- 
tween 88th and Soth Sts., to cost $1,500,000. 
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ATALOGUES, illustrating our complete 
line of Lavatories, om request. 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works 


84-90 Beekman Street NEW YORK 








WATER- 





danger, as from steam 


mills. Prices reduced 
application. 





35 Warren Street, New York. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston. 
234 Craig Street, West Montreal, P. 


Rider & Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
If water is required for household use, lawn, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. No 


: ; No complication, as in 
gasoline engines. No uncertainty, as in wind- 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO, 


22 Pitt Street, ydney, N. S. W. 





Catalogue “‘B” on  — 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 








Expanded Metal @racenee ine 








ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway, New York 
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Interlocking 


Rubber Tiling 


makes the ideal floor for libraries, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms and better class 


or any room in which quiet is desirable. 


The Goodyear-Akron 


is restful to others and to you when walk- 
ing. Forms an integral body of tough, 
elastic tiles which is impossible to crack 
when building settles, and will outlast 
the structure itself. Can be laid in more 
designs and color effects than any other, 
to suit any taste. Is water proof, and 
frequent washing will not rot it. 

Our catalogue gives all reasons for its 


use. Write for it and sample tiles. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. B, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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NEPONSET 
Waterproof Sheathing Papers 


Standard for Over Twenty-five Years 





@ We have an Edition de Luxe Sample 
Book gotten out especially for Architects. 


If you haven’t one now in your files, write us. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers 


Established 1817 


East Walpole, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Canadian Factory and Office: Hamilton, Ont. 





We Also Make Florian Sound-Deadening Felt 


and Paroid Roofing 





[It will be of brick, cement and steel con- 
struction. Address L. C. Holmboe. 
Architects D. H. Burnham & Co., it is 
reported, are completing the plans for the 
Field Museum, to be built in Grant Park, 
opposite Congress St. The building will 
be 575 x 1,070 ft., of steel construction, with 
granite exterior, and cost about $8,000,000. 


CINCINNATI, Ounto.—The Lunkenheimer 
Co., it is reported, will erect an addition 
to their foundry at Tremont and Beekman 
Sts. to cost $200,000, Bert L. Baldwin is 
the architect, 


Denver, Coto.—It is reported that plans 
are on foot looking towards the erection of 
a 6-story office building on 15th and Cham- 
pa Sts., to cost about $300,000. For par- 
ticulars address Mr. Earl Hewitt. 


Dusvove, Iowa.—Architect Henry J. 
Schlacks, Chicago, IIl., has completed plans 
for a conservatory of music and art, to be 
erected for the Mount St. Joseph College. 
It will be three story, of fireproof construc- 
tion, with pressed brick and stone exterior. 
Cost to be $60,000. 


Evora, N. Y.—The Kennedy Valve and 
Construction Co., 57 Beekman St., New 
York City, it is reported, are contemplating 
the erection of a large plant in Elmira. 
Seven buildings are to be built, all of brick, 
steel and concrete construction and _ fire- 
proof. The estimated cost will be $325,000. 


Hetena, Mont.—It is reported that a 
large cathedral and parochial school are to 
be erected in this city. Address Bishop 
Patrick Carroll. 
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Imperial Expanded 





700 — 265 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Metal Co. 


WE FURNISH  ESTI- 
MATES FOR ¥IRE- 
PROOFING. 





Endorsed by U. S. Gov 
ernment and leading 
Architects, 

THIS LATH 
is imbedded into the 


plaster and will not 
rust, 


New York, N. Y.—It is reported that 
plans have been completed by architects 
Maynicke and Franke for a sixteen-story 
brick office building to be erected at 341 
Fifth Ave., for the DeLong estate. The 
building will be of concrete, fireproof con- 
struction. 


Peorta, Itt.—The Peoria School Board, 
it is reported, is planning the erection of a 
high school to cost $125,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Architect W. P. 
Powell, it is reported, is preparing plans 
for the Municipal Hospital to be erected 
here. Estimated cost to be about $1,500,000 








Pontiac, Micu.—It is reported that com 





+ actual size 





Truss Meta LAtH 


TRUSS LATH 
for Solid Par- 
titions. 

It requires no 


stiffening rods. 





“i STRONG 

— 

PLASTER 

WASTED 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, GHIO 





BULLDOC WALL TIE 


4 actual size. Par. 


CLINCHER LATH 


Use Ir Hotps,Wirnh A Grip OF STEEI er i a 


CLINCHER 
LATH for ceil 
ings and hollow 
partitions. The 
best .ath for 
patent plasters. 





petitive plans by Architect Edwin W. Greg- 
ory, of Detroit, Mich., were selected for 
the new Pontiac Hospital. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Lodge, Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks, it is reported, are planning the erec 
tion of a new building to cost $70,000. No 
plans have been prepared. 


Architect 
Llewellyn, of Chicago, IIL, 


RockForD, — IL! Joseph C. 
it is reported, 
has completed plans for a three-story high 
school to be erected here. The structure 
is to be of paving brick and stone with 
gravel roof and concrete foundation, and 


the cost will be $100,000. Bids will be re- 








ceived by Mr. Scoville, town clerk. 


Boston Business Cards 





ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58, 


166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC BPQUIPMENT 
co 





280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 








BLUE PRINTING. 





CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers, 
38 Broad St., Boston 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG. 
ca... 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc. H. BATCHELDER & CoO., 


234 State St., Bostor, Mass. 








BLUE PRINTING (Continuous). 





SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CoO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & 
TION CO., 
35 Federal St., 





WHITON CONSTRUC- 


Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 


78 Chauncey St., Boston 








BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 





A. A. ELSTON & CoO., 


166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


MODELING Pray e- —- 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & VANE 
WORKS, 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 








CONCRETE-STEEL sstuancshhaintatectidhdahien 





SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58, 


166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 








STONE CARVING AND MODELING. 





HUGH CAIRNS 


48A Sudbury St., Boston. 














IrHaca, N. Y.—It is reported that a new 


edifice will be erected here by the Metho 


dist Episcopal Congregation, to cost $75,- 
ooo. Brown & Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


are the architects. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
architects of Cincinnati, Ohio, it is re 


ported, are preparing plans for an edifice for 


grown & Davis, 


the Methodist Episcopal Church here. The 
cost to be $80,000. 

New York City, N. Y.—Plans have been 
filed for a 4-story residence, to be erected by 
Amos R. E. Pinchot, on the northeast cor- 
ner of Park Ave. and 85th St. The struc 


ture is to have a fagade of marble and buff 


limestone and will cost $75,000, according 
to estimates by Architects Hunt & Hunt. 


AuGuSsTINE, FLa.—The County Com- 
missioners, it is reported, have commis- 
sioned Architects McClure and Holmes, of 
Fernandina, Fla., to prepare plans for the 
new courthouse to be erected here 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Rose’s Parish will 
erect a new edifice on the site of the present 
church on Etzel and Goodfellow Avenues. 
The estimated cost will be $85,000. 
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YEARLY CAPACITY 





For nearly fifty years we have catered te the most important works of the leading architects of the world 
THE STANDARD IN ALL COUNTRIES WHERE CEMENT IS KNOWN 


“CERTIFIED CEMENT” 











OVER TWO MILLION BARRELS 











Classified Index to Advertisements 


(FOR ALPHABETICAL LIST SEE PAGE 2) 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 


Mycenian Marble Co., New York 
ASPHALT. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicag 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila- 
lelphia 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas E., Boston 


Spaulding Co., Boston 


BLUE PRINT MACHINES (Electric). 


Print Paper 


Wagenhorst, J. H. & Co., Chicago 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 

Gorham Mfg. Co., New York 

Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York 


Riche Browne & Donald, Maspeth 
wi. L., New York City 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill 


CAPITALS AND COLUMNS. 


Hartmean Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York 


Atlas Cement Co., 
Illinois Steel Co., 


New York 
Chicago 


CEMENT (Non-Staining). 


Morse, Frank E., Co., New York 
CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
I urs h, Pa 
COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. S. Blome Co., Chicago 
CONCRETE PILING. 
Raym« nd Concrete Pile Co., Chicago, 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Hitchings & Co., New York 
Lord & Burnham Co., New York 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 

B n 


+ 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, 

DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 

DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., New York 
Soltmann, E. G., New York 

ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

a1 ipply & Repair Co., 


Boston 


Kir near 


Elevator S New 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Otis Elevator Co., New York 


ENGINES (Hot Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston 
FILTERS. 


Il oomis-Manning Filter 
delphia, Pa 


Cummings Filter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Phila- 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 
Boston 
FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
York 
Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass 
Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar 
Co., St. Louis 
Imperial Expanded 
cago... 
has ional Fireproofing Co., Pittsburgh, 
_ 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit 
Turner Construction Co., New York 
*““Unit”’ Concrete Steel Frame Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
FLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston 
FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
GLASS GLOBES. 
Glass Co., 


Metal Co.,. Chi- 


The, Columbus, O 


, Boston, Msas 


Holophane 


GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York 
GREENHOUSES. 
Hitchings & Co., N. Y 
Lord & Burnham Co., 
HARDWARE. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Ct 
HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., In 
ington, N. Y 
H. B. Smith Co., New York 
HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- 
ington, N. Y 
Smith Co., H. B., New York 
INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 
Huber, H. F. & Co., New York 
INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber) 
IRONWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O 
Pitt, Wm. R., Iron Works, New York 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, 
L. l., New York City 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill, 


New 


York 


N. ¥ 


IRON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
N.Y 


New York 


MAIL CHUTES. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
MARBLE-WORKERS. 
The Robert C. Fisher Co., 
METAL CEILING 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O 
See also Fireproofing 
METAL LATHING. 
Rolling 


New York 


American 
town, O 

G. Hayes, New York 

Truss Metal Lath Co., New York 
METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 

Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago 
MINERAL WOOL. 

U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 
MORTAR COLORS. 

Saml. H. French & Co., 


Mill Co., Middle 


New York 


Phila., Pa 


PAINT. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N 


National Lead Co , New York 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 
PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa 
PLUMBING GOODS. 
Woolf, L., Mfg. Co., Chicago. . 
PRISM LIGHTING. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago 
PUMPS. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York 
RADIATORS. 
Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind 
REFLECTORS. 
I. P. Frink, New York 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 
Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar 
Co., St. Louis ¥ ; 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. 
Turner Construction Co., New York 
*““Unit"’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.. : 
ROOFING MATERIALS. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila- 
delphia 
Bird, F. W. 
Mass. 
Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Pa. 
See also Asphalt Roofing 
SASH-CORD. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
Silver Lake Ce., Boston 


& Son, East Walpole, 


Ambler, 


Troy, 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
Jniversity, Cambridge, Mass. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Boston. 5 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Society of Beaux-Arts 
The, New York A 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa 
Washington University School of 
Engineering and Aschitecture, St 
Louis, Mo 
SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O 
J.S. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa 
SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co 
SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 
George Hayes, New York 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md. 
STABLE FIXTURES 
Broad Gauge Iron 
Works, Boston 
STAIR TREAD. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Boston ; 
STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
TERRA-COTTA. 
The Northwestern 
Chicago, Ill 
TILES. 


Jackson, 


Architects 


, The, Columbus, O 


Stall and Vane 


Terra-Cotta Co., 


Wm. H., Co., New 
TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O 


York 


N. Y. Belting and Packing Co., Ltd 
New York : ae eb all 

ae “whee Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
ie Wiis aleve i : paid 


’ 


VALVES AND PACKING. 
Jenkins Bros., New York 
VARNISH. 
Edward Smith & Co., 
VENTILATION. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago i 
WATERPROOFING. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 
WEATHER VANES. 
T. W. Jones, New York 
WINDOW LINE. 


Samson 


New York 


New York, N. Y. 


Cordage Works, 
WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 

George Haynes, New York, N. Y. 
James A. Miller & Bro., Chicago, III. 


Boston 


WOODWORKERS. 
Huber, H. F. & Co., New York... . 


ZINC WHITE. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York..... 








